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among them. The Jews cannot be numbered 
among the nations which contributed to impro# 
| Navigation, or to extend diſcov 

But though the inſtructions and example x 
e e 0p tp mould the, 
ners and temper of the Jews, in oppoſitio ) 
m they tra 
| iercial ſpirit with facility, and in fal! 
Sour, to their own deſcendants the C: 

nians. The commonwealth of Carthage a 
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Genet e arly rixalled, and ſoon ſurpaſſed * 


ſecured to them the 2 — beben Fa 
hcrative branch of trade. The commercial ac- 
tivity of the Carthagi was exerted in ano- 
ther direction. Without contending for the 
— of the eaſt with "their mother-countrys : 
they extended their na n c towards 
the weſt and north. Following the courſe which 
the Phenicians bad, ed, paſſed the 
Straits of Gades, ard pi ups | | 
nies far beyond "thoſe of the parent ſlate; 'vi-- 
eee ouly eee, pain, but thoſe 
Gaul, and penetrated at laſt int 


It the ſame time thät they acquire. 
: new countries in this part of the 1 
O Adu: ay ' carried their A es i "x 
Pub. made conſiderable * 


traded | with fome of them, and ae othe 
roaſt of that web? continent; alnoſt*ts the tro 
* Cancer,” and planted ſeveral colonies,” in 
order to civilize the natives, and actuſtom them 
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were of inconſiderable burthen, : 
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ment, in its moſt liberal and p 
to be eſtabliſhed in their ifferent 
equal laws and r regular po e in- 
troduced; eee 


„ to cbmmerce with r a= 
dour and ſuc my thy they were confidel 

the ancient work) s maritime. Owe! 
rank. Eren then, 
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a ſtill to have been of inconſiderable 9 
rae) force. 1 e extent of their trade, ho 
highly ſoever it may baye been 
cient times, was in proportio to-this low — 
tion of their marine. The maritime ſtates c 
Greece hardly carried on any commerce beyone 
the limits of the Mediterranean ſea. Their chief 


7 72 


men, planted i in the leſſer Aſia, in Italy and ' 
SO: They ſometimes viſued the ports 'of 
t, of the ſouthern N of Gaul, and 
race ; or, paſſing through the Helleſpont, 
they traded, with . Weber ſituated around 
the Euxine Tea, rofl cn INS Bt occur . 
| range eren of 


r e enn, 
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ond 
"or what knowle e 
17 act was earn on 2 ke d 
; om tke information of -; a me 


r, 40 2 deen ign t of 4p mol 
25 12 Which an 2ccurate and ſcien· 
2 the globe is founded. 
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5 ES perl rg ob 5 2 
| n p wiedge 
the Greeks. 1 er 8 extraordinary man, notwith- 
Banding: the violent paſſions which. incited 2 
at ſome times, to t Wüdeſt - | 
ry 157 li fr 6 enterpriſes, AA 6 oF 
which fitted him not only to conquer, but to 
Cold and ergebe fe. ah 
and emes af policy, 
S Fae mop 
Bon in commerce, brought about by the force of Iba: 
his genius, is Har inferior to that revolution 
in emp ire occafion : the ſucceſs of his arms, 
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Eaſt As 0 28 he had 

copliflies the Fr of Tyre, and re- 

uced Egypt to fubjecrion, he formed the plan 

5 g the empire which he propoſed to 
eſtabliſh, the centre of commerce as well as the 
ſeat of dominion. With this view he founded 
a great city, which he honoured with his om 
name, near one of the mouths of the river Nile, 
that, by the Mediterranean fea, and the neigh 
bourhodd of the Arabian Gulf, it might com. 
"TIS ee 501 of the caſt and wel, ; "This 
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city in the, world. Not only, 1 the ſub- 


the caſt, but amidſt all the ſucceſſive revolu- 
tions in thoſe countries, from the time of the 
Piolemies to the diſcovery of the navigation by 
the Cape of Good Hope, commerce, particularly 
that of the Eaſt Indies, continued to flow in the 


Alexander had marked out for it. | 
| His ambition was not ſatisſied with having 
ed to the Greeks a communication wi 
— by ſea; he aſpired to the ſoverei £1 
_ ns which furniſhed the reſt o 
kind with ſo many precious e and 
conducted his army thither by land. Enter- 
priſing, however, as he was, he may be ſaid 
rathe to have viewed, than to have con uered that 
duntry. He did not, in his progrels towards 
the cuſs, advance beyond the banks of the rivers 
fall i into the 1 which is now the weſtern 
| eatery of the vaſt continent of India. Amidſt 
the wild exploits which diſtinguiſhed this part of 
us hiftory, he purſued meaſures that mark the 
fuperiority of his genius, as well as the extent of 
his views. He had penetrated as far into India 
s to confirm his opinion of its commercial im- 
ortance, and to perceive that immenſe wealth 
night be derived from intercourſe with a coun- 
7, where the arts of elegance having been more 
7 cultivated, were arrived at greater perfec- 
IOr in any other part of the earth . ull of 


N e Contes lib n 
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fſtence of the Grecian empire in Egypt and in 


Alexandria, ſoon became the chief commereial 


channel which the fagacity and foreſight, of | 


18 nisrb ar or "anrnICa. 1 * 
this idea, be reſolved to examine the courſe of 8 
navigation from the mouth of the Indus to 4. 2 


bottom of the Perſtan Gulf; and if it ſhould be ill =" 
found practicable, to eſtabliſh a regular commu. 
157 . between them. In order to effec 
ſed to remove the cataracts, with rat 
ch, ap? ty ealouſy of the Perſians, and ther e 
averſion to correſpoudende with foreigners, had Ind 
obſtructed the entrance into the Euphrates"; to Ml ” 
the commodities of the eaſt 0 that river, "—_ 
and the Tigris, which unites with. it, into the bs 
interior parts of his Afiatic dominions ; while, en 
8 way of the ae tore] hr io river rn 

, might conveyed to xandria, 
ad oor Bros ge the reit of the world. Near. Pe 
chus, an officer of eminent abilities, was entruſted 
with the DR the Sire Bia out for thi i © 

expedition. F orm voyage, which 
ee an enterpriſe ſo Ar im- 
e N that Alexander reckoned it one of the 


events which. diſtinguiſhed 1 
gat 
Inconſiderable as it may now appear, char 


Rem eee an undertaking of no little 
merit and difficulty. In the proſecution of i, 
ſtriking inſtances occur of the ſmall p 
which the Greeks had made in naval know ; 
| Having never failed beyond the bounds of the 
Mediterranean, where the ebb and flow of the 
fea are hardly perceptible, when they firſt ob- 
ſerved this phznomenon at the dert of the 
2 it appeared fo them a prodigy by whid 
the gods teftified the #4, par of Heaves 


m F ” Strab. Geog 15. r. 1075s * See heran 


2 * 


ſelres of thoſe periodical winds which facilitate 
navigation in the Indian ocean. Accordingly, 


us WY they ſpent no Jeſs than ten'® months in perform- 


ing this voyage, which, from the mouth of the 
Indus to that 25 the 8 Gulf, =_ n — 
exceed twenty degrees. It is probable, that 
amidft the violent convulſions and frequent revo- 
lutions in the eaſt, occaſioned by the conteſts 
among the ſucceſſors of Alexander, the naviga- 
tion to India, by the courſe which Nearchus had 
opened, was diſcontinued. The Indian trade 
carried on at Alexandria not only ſubſiſted, but 
was ſo much extended under the Grecian mo- 
narchs of Egypt, that it proved a great ſource 
of the wealth which diſtinguiſhed their Eing- 

The progreſs which the Romans made in navi- 
gation and diſcovery, was ftill more inconfiderable 
than that of the Greeks. The genius of the 
Roman people, their military education, and the 
ſpirit of their laws, concurred in eftranging them 
from commerce and naval affairs. It was the 
neceſſity of oppoſing a formidable rival, not the 
defire of extending trade, which firſt prompted 
hem to aim at maritime power. Though they 
ſoon perceived that, in order to acquire the 
univerſal dominion after which they aſpired, it 
ra pra = e ee maſters of the 
ſea, they ftill conſidered the naval ſervice a 4 


t See Nor V. ®' Plia. Hiſt. Wat. lib, vi. Co 23. 
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0 and reſerved for it ſuch cit 
Zens as were not 'a rank to be admitted into the 
In the hiſlory of the Roman republic, 
y one eres ocean, tha marks attention 
farther than as it was inſtrumental 
towards e When the Roman valour and 
diſcipline had 
known in the ancient world; 


bdued all the Lg ſtates 
Greece, and E de their power, 
the Romans — 5 imbibe the ial ſpit 
of the conquered nations. Among that people 
of le to have applied to trade would 
have been deemed. a de n of a Romas 
citizen. They abandonec the 3 arts, 
commerce, and navigation, to ſlaves, to freed- 
incials, and to citizens of the lowef 

ven after the ſubverſion of  iberty, when 
ro: ſeverity and haughtineſs of ancient manner 
began to abate, commerce did not rife into 
high eftimation among the Romans. The trade of 
Greece, Egypt, and the other conquered com- 
tries, continued to be carried on in its uſui 
SCC they were reduced into the form of 
provinces. As Rome was the capitald 

JON world, and the ſcat of government, all the 
wealth, and valuable productions of the provincs 
flowed naturally thither. The Romans, ſatisfied 
with this, — to have ſuffered commerce 1 
remain almoſt eutirely in the hands of the native 
of the reſpective e The extent, how 
ever, of the Roman 


ſubenticate 4 


J. 1 


DWers which 2 In o ef 
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far ol the Roman government, 0 1% intelli- 
3 than active, gave ſuch additional = to 
commerce, 28 animated i it with new vigo he 


cntal WS unzon Rk ts nations was never fo 2 5 the 
r and intercourſe Perfect, as within the bounds © 
ates I this vaſt empire. Commerce, under the K 
hage, dominion, was not obſtructed by. the jealouſy of 
wer, rival ſtates, interrupted by free quent hoftilities, or 
ſpirit I limited by partial reſtriftions. ” 5050 ſuperintend- 
ople ing wer moved and regulated the induſtry of 
7ould inde, and enjoyed ods ults of of their Joint 


aner avigation. felt this. influen uence, and improved 
under it. As ſoon as the, Romans acquired a 
taſte for the Iturtes of the eaſt, the trade wih 
India through Egypt was puſhed. with new 
rigour, and carried on to greater extent. BV 
frequenting the Indian continent, . navigat 
became' acquainted with the p cal courſe of 
the winds, which, in the ocean Or] ſeparates 
uſual Africa from India, blow with little variatio 
m a during one half of the year, from the eaſt, ant 
ald during the other half blow with equal 
the from The welt.  Encoura: 4 by obſerving this, 
nes the pilots who failed gypt to India 
abandoned their ancient "law and” dangerous 
courſe along the coaſt, and as ſobn as the we 
monſoon ſet in, took their departure from Occlis, 
at the mouth of the Arabian Gulf, and ſtretched 
boldly r N pets Fare uniform direc- 
tion of "the wind ſi E 
gs and renderi ir ge ry 4 
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Nude, on the, how of the India ar 
8 \ There. they took on board ther 
and returning with the eaſtern monſoon, po 
fnithed their voyage to the Arabian Gulf with i 4 
ey. This part of India, now known by £4 
he "name of the Malabar coat, ſeems to hare 2 
een the e Imit of ancient navigation in ll 
of the globe. What dee 5 

Net the, ancients. had of the immenſe we" 
countries which ſtretch beyond this towards the fl 
caſt, they received from a few adventurers, who Wl - 
had viſited them by land. Such excurſions were il tf. 
either N extenſive, and it is probable, 
kl he Roman intercourſe. with India 


ed, no traveller ever penetrated farther Ro 
5 a to the A a e es . The flects | 
— pt which traded at 99 were loaded, 
if. 1s true, with the ſpices. and other rich com- 
oditics of the — M and iſlands of the farther 
adi; but theſe were brought to that pon, 
. ame the ſtaple of the commerce be- 
cen the Eaſt, and Weſt, by the Indians them- 
es.! in canoes hollowed out of one tree . The 
gyptian and Roman merchants, ſatisfied with 
I theſe commodities in this manner, did 


11 to unknown ſeas, 


bine upon a 3 tion in quelt 
irs countries w roduced them, But 
though the r the Romans in Indi 
Vere: ſo limited, their commerce there was ſuch 
ca. N 1 to 8 | 
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| thor of. 8000 e . tir 7 commerce dy ones Oe 
drained the” Roman empire every year of more 
than four hundred thonſagd pounds; and by 
another, that one hundred 1 8 5 bp 
failed antivally from the TO. Gulf 
count 
The Adee of this new ne of wks 
to India, is the, moſt confiderable improveme ag 
in navigation” made during the continuance of 
the Roman power. But in ancient times, the 
knowledge. of” remote. countries Was acquire 
more freq x land than by ſea ©; ; ah 
Romans, Fry . ene ed "to 
naval affairs; ally E id ted to 
tally the latter, though a more eaf 
ditious method of diſcovery: | . 
however, of their e "armies 1 oh : 2 
conſiderable portion of Europe, Alia, mg 14 
cortributed 2 Yom: to, extend difcove 
and gradually opened the navigation | 
unknown a. revious to the oman 4 5 
the civilized” nations of antic — — had little com- 
munication with thoſe countries in Europe, which 
now form its moſt opulent and powerful Eing- 
doms. The interior parts .of Spain and Gan 
were imperfealy Known. Britain, | ſeparated 
from the Teſt of the vd, bad never been viſit- 
ed, except by its neighbours the Gaul, and by 
bene arthaginian merchants. The name Gf 
wy had kee der berge, 1e 
bis. Wer Rik. ll: e. u su. Js 
Eb. ü. po 179. See Norz vu. ; 
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TY or — 
gle: conntrics "ne arms of the Roma; 
rated. They entire d Spa 


on I acquired 2 ed . 7 the 
rovinces which ſtretch along the Mediterranean 
ea, from Egypt weſtward to 5 Straits of Nu 
In Af nn 
maſt of the provinces which pol the 
' Pruſhan and Ma empires, but, after 
cir victories over Mithridates and Ti 
they ſeem to have made a more accurate ſurvey 
of: the countries conti us to the Euxine and 
*afpian ſeas, and to have carried on a more 
xtenſive trade than that of the Greeks with 
opulent and commerce | nations, then ſcatcd 
nd the Euxine ſea. 
© From this ſuccinct ry pe and 
„ aging taps 
dawn of hiſtorical knowledge to the full cftz 
bliſbment-of the Roman dominion, the 
of both appears to have been wonderfull 
. 15 
ex en 0 
human mind, nor to — — eee 
formed b 8 
| governed the world. Ker 5 
accounts that are fabulous e 
light and ware. 
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e xt provi e in The entern 
t of Germany were RE known to them. 
eee mn ly Ju 1 with the 


vaſt countries which are now ſubje 1 5 
of Denmark, Sweden, Pruſſia, oland, and 
Ruſſian empire. The more barren regions, that 
ſtretch within the arctic circle, were qui 
plored. In Africa, their reſearehes did nat 
extend far beyond the provinces which border 
on the Mediterranean, 20d thoſe. ſituated en the, | 
weltern ſhore of the re Gulf. In _ 
were unacquainted, as I fo obſery 
On all the fertile and opulent countries beyond! 
the Ganges, which. furnzſh the moſt valuable. 
ee (ot. wonEs. ve 
0 0 uropean commerce 
with India; nor do; they ſecm. 10 haye. ey 
penetrated into thoſe immenſe. regions — 1 
22 tribes,. — rage they called by 
name of Sarmatians or bias 
— 1 now poſſeſſed hy N various 
7 ng ang Ld SEE Age: mu 


triking idea of the ſmall. wa er pe Be 2 
in the wiedge of the habitable globe, * 
can be derived from any detail of their dee 


— the poles. termed fright ho er 
. 1 
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1 — He equal del 
be or vi ure On the two . 
rhich oceupiee the remainder of the earth, they 


— theſe, bein the only re $ in which 
life could: ſubſiſt, welt allotted 8 for his 
tatio! This wild opinion was not a conceit 
of the uninformed ulgar,” or a fanciful fiction 
of the poets, em adopt 


ſuſtaining the buman f. 
within the rorrid zone, which 
; now known” not only to yield their own in- 
habitants the neceſſaries and comforts of life 
with moſt luxuriant profuſion, but to communi- 
cate their ſuperf] 
world, were fi ſed to be the manfion of per- 
petual fterility and deſolation. As all the parts 
of the globe with which the ancients were ac- 
2 lay within the northern temperate zone, 
opinion that the other te te Zone was 
filled with inhabitants, was 2 on reaſoning 
and ure, not on | dif; They even 
eli that; by che int : "Beat of on 
torrid zone, ſuch — rrĩer 
placed hetween ——— of the 
earth, 'as would prevent for ever any intercourſe 
between their reſpective hy proves that th this 
extravagant theory nor oaty" proves” th the an- 


uous ſtores to the reſt of the 
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the globe, but it teyded to render their« igno- 
rance perpetual, by ting all attempts. 
towards. opening a communication with. the. 
„ the e utter 9 
e of 45 
But, however imperfe& or. inaceurate the 
Toren e 1 dene ge which the Greeks. _ 
SCQUIFER: MAY: 3 ; 
the preſent improved. ſtate, it 
progrels in diſcovery. will ſeem con 
the extent to hich they carried; — nd 
e be —Y oo —_ 
with the ignorapce times. 
long as the Roman empire retained ſuch vigaux 
as to preſerve its authority over the ' conquered. 
nations, and to keep them united, it was an 
a public police, as well as of prixate.eu> 
to examine and deſcribe the countmes 
viel compoſed this great 2 A Even when 
8 ſciences began to deeline 
enriched with new obſervations, and 


receiving 

ſome acceſſion from the experience of every; Ned 

and the reports of every traveller, 

. It attained to the higbeſt point of 
n . Rave entind 
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in the ancient world, by the induſtry and genius 

of Ptolemy the philoſopher; He flouriſhed in the 

ſecond century of the Chriſtian æra, * — 

liſhed a deſcription of the terreſtrial globe 

eee eee Io * af his p16 iy 

ee 

| But, ſoon after, violeut convulions. began to 

ſhake the Roman ſtate; the fatal ambition or 


N 5 See Nora VIII. 
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or 2 8 The manners 2 inſtitutions of ſome 


| of them were ſo rude, as to be hardly compatible 
IR IO cf focial union. Europe, when oc 


Tic of . Roman Power,, began to aſſembie 


ier; the 


ge of it was impoſſible 
chat the ces ſhould go on Improving. "The 
Korte ol P 3 
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round che Roman empire, burſt into 
nations ruſhed m from ſeve- 


ral quarters with ee, impetuoſity, and, in 
5 pol 


inventions; and difcoveries of the Romans; periſhed 


in a great 
various tribes, which ſettled in the — —— 


awreck, oeccaßoned by the inundation 
overwhelmed Europe, the arts, ſciences, 


meafure, and diſappeared *. All the 


— of the Roman 
© to letters, n unac⸗- 
ith regular government, ſubordination, 


1 * p. 19. 34. 
4 . cupied 
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e 9 
anew its career in improvement, | ſcience, jr 


civility. The firſt Be of the Gere 


thoſe barbarous invaders was to diſſolve the union 
by which the Roman power had cemented man- 


kind together. They parcelled out Europe 


into many ſmall and 3 ſtares, Siboring : 
from other in language and. cuſtoms. No 
intercourſe ſubſiſted between the members of 
thoſe divided and hoftile communities. Accuſ- 
3 le mode of life, and averſe to 

d few wants to lonphite: and few 


ſuperfluities to diſpoſe of. The names of ranger 
e e Spot once more words of the 


| ſame import. Cuſtoms every where prevailed, 


and even laws n which rendered 


it diſagreeable and dangerous to viſit any foreign 
country d. Cities, in which alone an extenfive 


commerce can be carried on, were few, inconſi- 
derable, and deſtitute of thoſe immunities which 
produce ſecurit or excite enterpriſe, The ſci- 
ences, ON W geography and navigation are 
founded, were little cultivated. . The accounts 
of ancient improvements and diſcoveries, con- 
tained in the Greek and Roman authors, were 
neglected or miſunderſtood. - The knowledge of 
remote regions was loſt, their ſituation, Their 
— and almoſt their names, were un- 

own. 

One circumſtance prevented commercial inter- 
courſe with diſtant nations from ceaſing alto- 


gether. nen 
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pc wr og Ke, was fe 1 
eſcape their deſtructive rage. In that city, the 
knowledge of ancient arts and diſcoveries wa 
ſerved ; / 2 taſte for ſplendour and elegance 
ibſiſted; the] ons and luxuries of foreign 
countries were in requeſt ; and commerce con- 
ele SED OR 
extinct in every ot urope. 'T 


bert of axed; 


took a wider range, 
ich the ancients had 


might be conveyed to ror wards 

ED Ihe re . The 
river i ; thence they were tranſported 
banks of the river Oxus, and ro- 


Conſtantinople waited their arrival i. 
| and tedious mode of conv 
merits attention, not only as a proof of the 
— which the inhabitants of Conſtan- 
| conceived for the luxuries of the caſt, 
of the ardour and ingenuity 
they carried on commerce 5 t be⸗ 


Kannte, vol. i. p. 372, F. 
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quence, e 
; But that acute and ingenious people 
tirated chiefly the ſpeculative and ſcientific 


hey —_ the principles of geometry, they had 
ecourſe to aſtronomical obſervations, they em- 
| which, Eu. 
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arts of g e 2 
Igure enk, of the ene globe 


Fare. or 
. Hberty and —— 
to the cages of Tealy The acquiſition ofthe 
2 all the aQive powers of che human mind, 

zu commerce revived, navigation was 2 


| Lended to and improved. Conſtantinople becam 


the chief mart ro which the Italians rel 
There they not E 

deption but obtained ſuch mercantile privil 
enabled them. to on trade with 


ee, They were fu pplicd both with | 
colitmodities of the eat, and with n 


ing the of India to Conſtantin opk 
rn. Faw g and indire® courſe which T | 
"Geſcribed, rendered them extremely rere, andd 
an exorbitant price, the induſtry of the Ttalia 
diſcovered other methods of procuring them 
er abundance, —＋ at 8 * 1 
etimes purehaſ them Aleppo, Ipo 
and other ports on the coaſt of Syria, to boch 
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as far as Ba w 


0 A 
a®. _—_— 


ed by ha (a OW the deſart of P We OE 
M T "evo to the towns onthe Mediterranean 
| ut from the | th of the ee 
ay age to which t e 
— roved always a tedious, and often a precarioi 
pode of conveyance. | At length, the 
** f At length, th Soldans 
pt, having revived the commerce with India 
— Te Channel, by eee 
the len merchants, notwithſtanding the violent 
f N to each other with which Chriſtians 
Ln | che follo wers of Mahomet were then poſſeſſed, 
paired to Alexandria, and caduring, from the 
8. re of gain, the inſolence and of the 
\ OUS ee trot 
le ort. From that period Ke e 
5 r 
gr 3 Tue 
: w cities. Their 
ower increaſed; thei 8 
r cd 


og ſometimes beyond the Streights, viſited 


untries, and England; and, by diſtributing 
& commodities over Earone began to com- 
1 to its various nations ſome taſte for the 
able productions of the eaſt, as well as ſome 
5s e e and arts, . 
12 cor of 


e . rar yo af? 
nie commercial of the Italians, 
more rapid, . # „ - 


ie maritime towns of Spain, France, the Low- 
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. to pt the 4 
85 Land from the dominion of infide 
Ve Ls e of lt the | nations in 
rope, marched towards Af, upon this will 
terprize. The Genoeſe, the Piſans, and Venctiaz 
furniſhed the tranſports which carried them th 
ther. They ſup lied them with t 
military ftores. de the immenſe ſums ud 
they received on this account, they obtan 
commercial privileges and eſtabliſhments, of gr 
_ conſequence F 
faders made in Paleſtine, beet ard OVIT 
of Afia. 6 
flowed into the cities 3 itionel 
This was accompanied A e 
_ creafe of power, and, by the end of the b. 
war, Venice, in icular, became a great m 
time flate, poſſeſſing an extenſive commeree, 
| comntry.in which the crafades contributed i | 
: revive and diffuſe ſuch a T1 Br mer ret 
for future diſcoverĩes. "By their rpeditiot 
into Afia, the other European nations becan 
| well bre en- Preps 


name, or e 
„ be fringe They re 
DE aan ihe manners, t 


an opportunity 
arts, and the accommodations of people m 
poliſhed than themſelbes. This. de bete 
tween the eaſt and weft ſubſiſted almoſt tw 
centuries. © The adventurers, who returned fron 
Ala, 'communicated' to their countrymen the 


* | : 


Benjamin, a ſew of Tudela, in the kingdom of 


avarre, with a ſuper | 
or the aw of Moſes, and ſolicitous 


cas, as far! as Chineſe Ayr eig thener 
he took his route towards the ſouth, and afte 
traverſing various pi of the farther Indi 
he embarked on the Indian ocean, viſited ſeverd 
of its 3 d. ed 3 of thir. 
teen years e Egypt, to Europe, 
* much Tio Concer + lee e 
the globe, al an at that time ty 
che weſtern world ®. The zeal of the head d 
the Chriſtian church co: o7 ed with the ſuper 
ſtition of Benjamin the ew, in diſcovering the 
interior and remote 'provinces of Aſia. Al 
Chriſtendom having been alarmed with account 
l eee Nate ume mide 
| nnocent IV. who ©entertaine 
mo 2 Hh concerning the plenitude « 
his own power, 'and the ſubmiſſion due to hi 
infunctions, ſent father John de Plano Carpi 
at the head of a miſſion of Franciſcan' mor 
And father Aſcolino, at the bead of — 
Dominicans, to enjoin Kayuk Khan, the g 
fon of Zengis, who was at the head of tl 
Fartar empire, to embrace the Chriſtian fai 
and to defiſt from deſolating the EY | 
hi h hty deſcendant of the x 
d ever beheld, aſtoniſhed 4 
e 
name JuriſdiQion were alike unknown to hi 
— i with the contempt which it menta 
though he diſmiſſed the mendicants who de 
it with impunity. - But, as they had penctrate 
into the country by different routes, 2 le 
| Hor fame time” time the Tartar camps, which 


on e made 
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mph, of — "Afcoliiog-wheſerms 
to have landed ſomewhere in Syria, advanced 
rough its ſouthern provinces, into the interior 
pa of Perſia. 0 2$1505 7 £ OY PR” 2 8 
Not lon after [1253]; 8c. Long ot France | 
which the Europeans had begun to zoquire 
0 "thoſe * diſtant regions. Some defi im- 
poſtor, who took ad e of the ac 
quaintance of Chriſtendom with the ; 0 and 
charaQer of the Afiatic nations, having informed 
im that a powerful khan of the Tartars had em- 
raced the Chriſtian faith, the 'monarch-liftened 
to the tale with pious credality, and inſtantly 
reſolved to ſend ambaſſadors to this illuſtrious 
*O! wert, with a view of "inciting him to attack 
beir common e the Saracens in one quarter, 
ee them S 
were the only perſons in poſſeſſed 
e eee 
a ſervice of this Kind, he employed in it father 
Andrew, aJacobine; who was followed by 975 
_ de Rubruquis, a' Franciſcan. With 
memorial extant. "The journal 4 
deen publiſhed, He was admitted into the pre- 
face of Mingu,thethind has — 
Lengi , and made «circuit through de bee 
66 . 5 om Din 4 0 
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r „„ 
who had hitherto exp ages hom Fl 
F ſent 
forth to viſit Afia, ſucceeded others who ventur. 
ed into remote countries, from the proſpect of 
commercial advantage, or from motives of mere 
The and moſt eminent of theſe 
was Marco Pale «Varia of 5 no 
Having en 12 accord 
ap to the euſtom of his country, 
mind wiſhed. for a ſphere of activity more exten. 
five than was afforded. to it by the' citabliſhed 
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navigation was immediately perceived. That 
Sinn the 1. 
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with a ſecurity wad —.— — . 
The may be ſaid to have opened to man 
the dominion of the ſea, and to have put him in 
full of the carth, by enabling him to 
viſit every part of it. Flavio(iolke; a citizen of 
Amalfi, a town of conſiderable trade in the king- 
dom of Naples, was the author of this great diſ- 
covery, about the year one thouſand t hun- 
dred and two. It hath been often the fate of 
thoſe illuſtrious benefactors of mankind, who 
have enriched ſcience and improved the arts by 
their inventions, to derive more reputation than 
benefit from the | efforts of their ö 
But the lot of Gioia been ſtill more — 
through the inattention or ignorance of contem- 

hiſtorians, he has been defrauded even of 
the fame to which he had ſuch a juſt title. We 
receive from them no information with reſpect 
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Ones Tels tht vary — in the annals of 
the human race, is tranſmitted to us without any 
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of thoſe circumſtances, which can gratify the eu- 
2 riokity that it naturally awakens*. But though 
- ie uſe of the compaſs might enable the Italians 
ha K 

' * and expedition, 
ct i influence was not fo Water or extenſive, a 
well mmediately to render navigation adventurous, 
the | * Collin & Trombellus de Acus nauticz Inventore, 
d re- te Acad. Boon. tom. ii. part iu. p» 372+ 
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The commercial jealouſy ot hs” Italians, it i 
F 
very eir countryman m other nations, 
The art of ſteering by the compaſs with ſuch 
ill and accuracy as to inſpire a full confidence 
in its direction, was acquired gradually. Sailors 
unaccuſtomed to quit. fight of land, durſt not 
EC 
known ſeas. Accordingly, near half a centun 
elapſed from the time of C i diſcovery, bel 
- navigators ventured into any ſeas which the 
had 8 eee to R 5 
appearance of a bolder ſpirit may be 
dated from the e e the e eee 
or Fortunate Iſlands. By what accident 
they were, led to the diſcovery « thoſe ſmal 
illes, which lie near five hundred miles from the 
Spaniſh- coaſt, and above a hundred and fifty 
miles from the . of Africa, contemporary 
writers have not explained. But, about the 
middle of the . century, the people « 
all the different kingdoms into which Spain wa 
eee worn eceutomed yp taoke phat 
excurlions thither, in order to 
bitants, or to carry them off as ſlaves. reer 
VI. in virtue of the right claimed by the be 
ſee, to diſpoſe of all countries oſſeſſed by mi 
dels, erected thoſe iſles into a kingdom, in tl 
year one thouſand three hundred and forty-four 


yo! 
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| enkared e be Corlidlondel 
the royal family of Caſtile. - But that un- 
irtunate Prince, deſtitute of power to aſſert his 
nominal title, having never viſited the Canaries, 
1 de Bethencourt, a Norman baron, ob- 
5 bl gs: of them from Henry III. of 
f thencourt, „ good 
ortune ich diſtinguiſhed the adventurers — his 
duntry, attempted. and effected the conqueſt, 
and the poſſeſſion of the Canaries remained for 
ome time in his family, as a fief held of the 
rown of Caſtile. Previous to this expedition of 
Bethencourt, his countrymen ſettled: in Nor- 
N dy are ſaid to have viſited the coaſt of Africa, 
id to have proceeded far to the ſouth of the 
iſlands [1365]. But their voyages thi- 
he: not to have been undertaken. in conſes 
zuence of any public or regular plan for extend- 
ug navigation and attempting new diſcoveries. ' 
They were either excurſions ſuggeſted by that 
ving piratical ſpirit, which cended to the 
ormans from their anceſtors, or the commercial 
aterprizes of private merchants, which attracted 
little notice, char hardly any memorial of them 
s to be found in contemporary authors. In a 
2 of the progreſs of diſcovery, it is 
ficient to have mentioned this event; and leav- 
bg it among thoſe of dubious exiſtence, or of 
„ we may conclude, that though 
— information concerning the re- 
10 regions of the caſt. bad been received by 
vellers who viſited them by land, navigation, 
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ort one of the 
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8 
3 but rouſed ſock « ſpiri of cy 
as led to the diſcovery a 
118 | of which 1 ſe to writ 
the ory, it is neceſſary to a full viewd 
S 
nous 'naval It was in this ſchod 


<0 
* . 


0 monarchy... ; 93 
ng re the Moors ot « Ling of Portugal hav 1 
pequired power, as well as glory, by the ſucceſs 
f their arms againſt the infidels. By their vic. 
E they had extended the-royal 
authority beyond the narrow limits within which 
t was originally circumſcribed in Portugal, as 
yell as in other feudal kin They had 
ie command of the national force, could rouſe 
abba are Fs 2 

| 1 loy it without 
: 2 e enemy. 
By the 2 
nturies againſt the Mahometans, the martial 
nd adventurous ſpirit which diſtin all the 


mproved'and among the Portugueſe. 
Ver: cl war towards theſe of the four 
PET a century, occaſioned by a puted ſucceſ- 
on, augmented the military ardour of the na- 
er e eee ee 
tive and darin genius, as are fit for bold un- 
takings. The fituation of the , 
pundec on every fide by the: donnie 
ore powerful "neighbour, did not afford- free 


dope to the aRtivity of the Portugueſe by land, | 


3 
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wi: 


pr that of Caſtile. But Portugal was a mari. 
2 . 


avigation; e eee eee 
the nl . 


the ſtrength of their monarchy was no maten 
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br al, ce 
poſition e people, when Jo ſurnamel 
the Baſtard, obtained ſecure poſſeſſion of the 
crown: by the peace: concluded with Caſtile, in 
P 
He was a prince of merit, who, by ſups 
rior courage had a and opened his way 
et mg which of right — 

P 
— — ding ber or domeſiic 


8 employment 
| pare 1 — of bis fo — h thy 


vier he afſembled a numerous fleet at Liſboa, 
compoſed'of all the ſhips which he could fit on 
OT tp il erin 
This great armament was deltined 
tothe Men ed onthe con of Be 
1412]. While it was equ 5 
Nr 
— — —— 
and to diſcover the unknown countries ſituatel 
there. From this inconſiderable attempt, 
way date the commencement of that ſpirit « 
| „ which opened the barriers that b : 
fry eee eh IRENE 
one half of the terreſtrial globe. | ks 
- At the time when John ſent forth theſe f "ay 
on this new v e re, tion 
ſtill very im Though Africa lay ſo nes 
to Portu e ri 
abcady known be that — == 
explore it more fully, the Portugueſe had newt - 
ventured to ſail beyond Cape Non. That pr 
montory, as its name imports, was hitherto c 2 
ſidered as a boundary which could not be paſl 
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cauſes which have obſtructed — 

ſcience in — during this century and the 
lit, did not ä — 
anner, in the fifteenth centuryt; and the Por- 
ngueſe, at that period, ſeem to have kept pace 
7 . mae 1 iterary 


proved dere Thie veſicls ſent on dif. 
ry doubled that formidable cape, which had 
min- x of former ; and 
roccedec e 
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els ere of tales be 
3 0 habitable be, as 
diſcovered the great probability of — new 
opulent countries, by failing" along the ooaſt 
of | n n wal armed th-avakee 
ad wich the utmoſt! e 
which might 88 _ 
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Jews ſettled ne By promiſes, ewards, 
and marks of reſpect, he allured into his ſervice 
ſeveral perſona, 7 igner as well as Porto ſe, 
who were. eminent fo their ſkill. in navigation, | 
Nr. 


r by has 
virtues. His i 


ity, his affability, 9 — 
Nen 


bY 
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e wealth, bur to: low from 'the | 
| hd of whom” eager to promote 
the h of mankind, and which juſtly en- 
re mt fl + mot for hdr, that 


ES * — 
any new undertaking, was extremely 
—— rable He fitted out à fingle . ſhip 
[1448], and giving the command of it to John 
| zalez Zarco and Triſtan Vaz, two gentle. 
— ere 
conduct the enterprize, he inſtruct o ule 
their utmoſt efforts to double Cape r. 
thenee to ſteer towards the ſouth. © hey, "ws 
cording to the mode of navigation” x | 
Noa, held their onrſe dove the hore 3 a md 
following that direction, they muſt have en- 
ed | Cape Boja i ry mk in at- 
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YE Henry ſent out three ſhips 


towards the ſouth a fixed ſpor-in"the- horizon 
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commanders, to whom be join 
ind which they had diſcovered. - Whey they. | 
to ſettle in Porto Santo, th. obſerved 
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kke a ſmall black By 
were led to conjeture that it might be land, 
and fteering towards it, they arrived at a con- 
fiderable 1 uninhabited and covered with 
wood, which on that account they called 
Madeira . As it was Henry's chief object to 
render his by wad gee” W be 
immediately equipped a to carry a 

of Portugueſe to theſe iſlands [14 420] By 
his provident care, they was fared realy | 
with the ſeeds, plants, and domeſtic animals com- 


mon in Europe; but as he foreſaw that the 


warmth of the elimate and fertility of the foil 
would prove favourable to the rearing of other 
productions, he procured. flips of the vine from 
the iſſand of Cyprus, the rich wines of which 
were then in great requeſt, and lants of the 
ſugar- cane from Sicily, into which it had been 
lately introduced. A 
in this new country, that the benefit of cultivating 
them was immediately perceived, and the ſugar 
and wine of Madeira quickly became articles of 
ſome vpe wn in s commeree 17 yu 


ft ſertlement to the welt of the Bere com: 


» Hiſtorical Relation of the firſt Diſcovery.of Madeira, 
tranſlated from the Portugueſe of Fran. Alcafarana, Pe 1 $s c. 
* Lud. Guicciardini Deſcritts de Pack Rabi p. 18 137. 
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of twenty years, and 
| which had/ hitherto. been dormed unpaſſble 


of 


This ſaceclsfal vo which the i 
* placed. 6n 8 vel with the moſt famow 


. 2 into this unknown and for 
| her Aare to confirm the opinion 
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the direct rays of the ſun. As far as the river 
Senegal, the Potts . the eoaſt of 


Africa inhabited 7 nearly reſembling the 
Moors of Barbary e — +> the 


ſouth of Ramp river, the human form ſeemed to 
on a new appearance. ey beheld men 
Fr An with ſhort curled hair, 


flat noſes, thick lips, and all the peculiar features 
which 1 known to diftinguiſh the race of 


Aue ee natu- 
22 ted to the 1 Ae and if 
they ſhonld advance nearer to the line, they be- 


violent. Thoſe dan were big) Þ 0 oo and 
many other e ng | —_— 
diſcoveries were ed by fome of 
dees, who, from ignorance, from Pref or 
that cold timid prudence which rejects whatever 
has the air of novelty or enterprize, had hitherto 
condemned all prince Henry's ſchemes. They 
repreſented, that it was altogether chimeric] to 
exper any advantage from countries ſituated in 
which the wiſdom and ex - of 
thy had pronounced to be or the 
habitation of men; that their forefathers, ſatiſ- 
territory which — 


e g e has 3 
e with more cer- 
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| yan to dread chat its effects would be till ore 


But, in order to filence all the murmurs of 
ion, he endeavoured to obtain the ſanctios 
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uct lie off the x of that name, were 
oy E L. rr 
CCC 
— 5 from the African coaſt, and 
the latter nine hundred miles from an continent, 
i en ane venturing ſo boldly into the 
ord greatly i the tf navigation. 
2 9 yr 
Ngag ; in new under- 


- A the operons of the corre, and whole 
: 3 and protected them. 
nc her died from theſe the Pan 1 

„is life, did nat advance, in their utmoſt pro- 
ps towards t ſouth, within fire degrees af 
| equinoctial line; and, n en eee 

re nions for bal a century [jrver $445 101403], 
hardly fifteen - * 
Afri nes were diſcovered. To in ag mount 

EET) 


— ok, d to point the = 
— — ä 
Alphoſo, who poſſeſſed the throve of Portz- 


zl at the time of prince Henry's dupe, mag 
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35 Aka wich Alves — dom was d 
duct of them to Fernando Gomez, a merchaz the p 
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r view. The latter, ſimple and undiſcerning, 
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2nd al vo foreſight of the calamities and deſolation. 
nich nich were approaching their country. 
Columbus, who now affumed the title and 


uthority of admiral and viceroy, called the iſland 
nie Be, So mow San Salvador. It is 
r known by the name of Guanahani, which 
he natives gave to it, and is one of that large 
uſter of iſlands called the Lucaya or Bahama 
les. It is fituated above three thouſand miles 
* weſt of Gomera, from 2 the _— 
* r 1. -y, and only four degrees to the 
of it; üttle had Columbus deviated 
5 N 
s the moſt proper. 
Columbus employed the next in viſiting 
te coaſts of the iſland ; and from 
ove of the inhabitants, he perceived that this 
— which he { | 
W 


. HTTIITINN NAT KA; 


0 
diſcovery of thoſe regions of Alia which ſtreiche 
eaſt, he concluded that San Salad 
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to his theory eory concerning tie 


| f the iſles which hers deferibe 
of the iſles w eograp 

Mend in the jeat occan adjacent to Inda!, 
Having obſerved. moſt of the people * 
be had ſeen wore ſmall plates of gold, 
of ornament; in their noſtrils, he eag 
uired where they got that precious 22 

— pointed towards the ſouth, and made hin 
comprehend by ſigns, that gold abounded x 
countries ſituated in e quarter. Thither ke 
ediately determined to direct his courſe, i 
l confidence of finding there thoſe opulæ 
regions which had been the object of his voya 
and would be a recompence for all his toils a 
_ dangers. He took along with him ſeven of tle 
natives of San Salvador, that, by acquire: tie 


Spaniſh language, they might as * 
and interpreters ; and thoſe innocent peopl 


fidered it as a mark of diſtinction when they we 
ſelected to tary od him. 
12 15 ſaw ſeveral iſlands, and touched at threed 
the largeſt, on which he beſtowed the names d 
St. Mary of the Conception, Fernandina, af 
Ilabella But as their ſoil, productions, and i 
habitants, nearly 3 Thoſe of San 8. 
dor, he made no of them. Hei 
quired every where 17 1 and the ſigns tit 
were uniformly made by way of anſwer, wy 
him i in the opinion 1 it 2 brought from tis 
ſouth. He eee courſe, „ 
covered a country w 2 45 
ſive, not perfectly level, 1 E a thoſe whi * 
already viſited, but ſo diverſiſied with n 


e. 15 
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hills, rivers, woods, and plains, that he 
Wee! whether wage e 
1 r part of the continent. natives of San 
dalrador, whom he had on board, called it Cuba; 
umbus gave it the name of Juanna. He en- 
cred the mouth of a large river with his ſqua- 
iron, and all the inhabitants fled to the moun- 
e approached the ſhore. But as he 
e 2 
c one e peo 
f Sa in Sacre to view the interior part of: _ 
x They, having advanced above- 
miles from the ſhore, reported, upon their 1 
turn, that the ſoil was richer and more eulti- 
ed than any they had hitherto diſcovered; 
ns "x, tered. they had 
found one — above a thouſand 
inhabitants; t © che „ though naked; 
en intelli N 
ee but had them with the ſame 
reſpectful attention, kiſſing: their feet, and ho- 
er 
tat they bad iven them to eat a certain root, 
= taſte of which reſembled roaſted cheſnuts, 
| likewiſe a fingular ſpecies of corn called 
naize, which, either when roaſted whole or 
ground into meal, was abundantly” palatable : 
that there ſeemed to be no Ot eo 3 
in the country, but a ſpecies OO | 
could not bark, and a creature 1 
eee a much — D—w cke bad 
ed ſome ornaments among we 
people, e e tn:- 1 bad, 


' Liſe of Columbus, e. 24—28, | Herren l | 
TY ht 0 N 
12 Theſe 


viſt IX harbour, from 70 dd 
 Frincipe, on the north coaſt of Cuba, 9.0 


with the beauty 1 

every where preſented themſelves, and amazel 
'the luxuriant fertility of the ſoil, both whic 
from their novelty, made a more lively impreſice 
— imagination *, he did not find gold i 
n ſufficient to ſatisfy eithe 


followers, or the — Wh 


9 — wages 
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-+ who ſhould take poſſeſſion of the treaſures 
rhich this country was ſuppoſed. to containg 
2 his companions, re of all the ad- 
P's ſignals to Dacken, until they: ſhould 
COM up with him. | 
— retarded by baby i did 
t reach Hayti till the fixth of December, He 
alled the port where he firſt touched St. Nicho- 
us, and the iſland itſelf Eſpagnola, in honour of 
ae kingdom by which he was employed; and it 
the only country, of thoſe he had yet diſco- 
cred, which bas retained the name that he gave 
t As be could neither meet with the Pinata, nor 
we any intercourſe with the inhabitants, wha 
fed in great conſternation towards the 1 
e ſoon quitted St. Nicholas, and failing 
ne northern coaſt of the iſland, he 8 
other harbour, which he called Conception. 
re he was more fortunate; his people over- 
pk a woman who was flying from them, and 
treating her with great | awry diſmiſſed 
with a preſent of ſuch toys as Enew. 
re moſt valued in thoſe regions. e de- 
iption which ſhe gave to her countrymen of 
ie humanity and wonderful qualities of the 
ngers 3 their admiration of the trinkets, which 
de ſhewed with exultation; and their 
o participate of the ſame favours ; removed all , 
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wel fears, and induced many of them to 
2 -. The ſtrange o which 
net ebele „ Columbus be- 
nba ed upon them, amply 1 their curiofity. 
her; their wiſhes. They nearly reſembled the 
- the of Guanahani and Cuba. _ 
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es he er. 

pected from his diſeoveries. When he men. 

aue this to his men, all approved of the de. 

M Ae from impatience under the fatign e of 
a from the levity natural to ſails 

1 opes of amaſſing wealth in a com. 

| try, which afforded ſuch ng ſpecimens of 

its riches, ref eſe whe eb rink, 

e eee Poirot ot mare 
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45 


— — "Theſe be de 
as 2 fierce and warlike race of meri, who 
in blood, and devoured the deb oft 
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rotection. of the, powerful monarch whom 
ol and affcred to leave. in the Wand lack 
a number of his men as ſhould be ſufficient, not 


fal, and ones ht acht himſelf «nu ſafe under 
pop DE a fam mg 


ed there on Chriſtmas-day. A deep ditch was 
dawn, around it. The ramparts were fortified 
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Palos, — nd Heat * from ; the 
time when he ſet out "thence upon his voyage. 
As ſoon as the ſhip was diſcovered: 2 
- all the inhabitants of Palos ran eagerly 
ſhore, in order to welcome their relations 
1 and to hear tidings of their 


wyage. When the iſſue of it was 
horn, when they held the firenge people, 
* Life of Columbur, c. 40, 41+ LHenen, dec+ 3+ Eb. ll. 
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would lead mankind to a perfect i 


with the ſtructure and produddions of the habit 
rs be 5. * 9 and conj 


e ey = countries, 


Columbus adhered - IE to his, original 
2 they 1 A reckoned a part of 
Pig. ie in comprehended under 
the name of India. This ſentiment was 
by the obſerrations which he made 
concerning the productions of the countries he 
had diſcovered. Gold was known to abound. in 
India, and he had met with ſuch 
Emples of it in the iſlands which be viſited, as, 
ee ht be 
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er- 

«ful 

ed 

Ee. 

had 

{6 
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of 

TY; 

nd 

ny 

1 eee were conſidered 25 4 

ay + Ene Lad In conſequence, of this noti 

TY te game of Takes s give to thew by d 
1 e re — 

; pee ts Seu Hift. . 22. 
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ſecond. expedition were mA ae 

fidity unuſual 16 Spain, and to an extent that 
would be "deemed not inconfiderable in the pre- 
ſent age. The fleet conſiſted of ſeventeen ſhips, 


— — It had 
on board fifteen hundred perſons, among 
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an infant colo 
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cry fort, 
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s 2287 Ferran w 


even of their ee As it wa 
neceſſary to prevent this 


ga he appoint 


limit between them; and, 
3 2 
ginary line upon the Portugueſe, and — 
veſt of it, upon the Spaniards a. Zeal for yrs. 
pagating the Chriſtian faith was the conſid 
al i mentioned by Alexander 6 bis 
mentioned ON Alexander as his chi 
concern for this laudable obj , ſeveral fin 
OO IN eee, L a Catal 
— — reputation, as apoſtolical vicz, 
to accompany Columbus, and u 
3 8 to the inſtruction of the w 


— with him, having conceived dank 


now Lge, were 
wich wh mock ſolemnity, the king no 
prince-his ſon, and the chief perſons 
had reaſon $0 
. bring he np 


12 8 


Ee Eg 
. # 


cal nteronr or anette! 1 


er eee 
of ing now retarded the 8 of 
fleet. Columbus was extremel _—_— 
3 the colony which he bad left, and 

urſue that career of glory upon which be bad 
atered. He ſet fail from the bay of Cadiz on 
twenty- fifth of September, and touching 
n at the iſland of Gomera, he ſteered farther 
ownrd the ſouth than in his former voyage. 

holding 8 8 he enjoyed e 

2 the regular winds, w reĩ 
thin the ics, and was carried ayers | 
age cluſter of iſlands, ſituated conſiderably to 
he caſt of thoſe which he had already diſcovered. 
y the twenty-fixth day after his departure from 
[Nov. 2}, he made land”. It was one 
8 Cartdbee 6r Leeward iilhote;” to which he 
pe the mt Of OR 
mpatience of his crew to difcover ſome part 
| s the New World. After this he viſited ſuc- 


Antigu: San Jun de Pede g and ſeveral 


never attempted to land without meeting with 
uch a reception, as diſcovered the martial and 
daring ſpirit of the natives; and in their habita- 
8 found relics of thoſe, horrid. feaſts 
— — the bodies of their 

But 


en in war. 
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4 275 hich he had — 2 and hoc 
w to 
it with the neceſſaries of which he e 
— — 

y to *. 
When he arrived off b eee 
which he had left the thirty eight men under the 
command of Arada, he was that none 
of them appeared, —— every momen 
to ſee them running with tranſports of joy u 
welcome their countrymen. Full of ſolicitug 
about their ſafety, and foreboding in his mini 
what had befallen them, he — inſtantly u 
land. All the natives from whom he mugit 
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but by t and efforts of in 
— ment of ofe chimerical 

h dejection of mind as bor- 
5; wil L to geen e 
10 fan dd C umbus endeavour to revive their 
2A of the ſoil, 


and exhibrting e pat'vf a te td; 


— the Dae Wh ae for the * 
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— it of difaffection f 
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vhither he diſpatched twelve of the 
N — 


1 ir 2 12 2 2 „ ani * 
als, which, le, people leiſure to 
brood orer their diſap , ow 
; . of diſcontent, mbus planned ſeveral 
L into the interior part of the country, 
E under er the command 
Alonfo jeda, à vigilant enterpriſing 
pliers to 77 diſtrict of . * Was 

to. yield t greateſt uantity o d, and 
ä Ties Fin in 2. den with the main body of 


played all the pomp 
r 
n 1 


colours fl. Fr n ee 
ſmall Ca t paraded ſometimes in 
. in the rear. As thoſe 


Wer, they wr ej of fre kk 
terror no 


* which man hath 


formed one animal, with whoſe ſped they were 
aſtoniſhed, and whoſe im ere poor Feen 
they conſidered as irreſiſtible. But while 
lumbus endeavoured to inſpire the natives with 2 
rad of his power, he did not negleQ the arts 
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of gaining their love and confidence. He 5 
kered ſcrupulouſly to the princi of integrit 

2nd al In an i b them, = 
_ them on every occaſion, not only with 
humanity, but with k indulgence... The 218 of 
Cibao anſwered the deſcription given of it by. the 
ratives. It was mountainous and uncultivated, 
but in every river and brook gold was gathered 
either in duſt or in grains, ſome of which were 
of conſiderable | ſize. The Indians had never 
opened any mines ĩn ſearch of gold. To pene- 
trate into the bowels of the earth, and to refine 
the rude ore, were operations too complicated 
and laborious for their talents and induſtry, and 
they had no ſuch high value far gone to put 


their ingenuity and invention u ſtreteh in 
wb ho 5 N 


precious metal which Nefſed, was either 
picked up in the beds rivers, or waſhed 
„ rains that fall 


within the tropics. Bag uarp oſe indications, 
the Spaniards gn” no longer doubt that the 
country contained rich treaſures in its bowels, of 
which they hoped ſoon to be maſters 7. In order 
to ſecure the command of this valuable 

rince, Columbus erected a ſmall fort, to whi 

E . Te z n 


n ſome of his incredulous followers, 
who — 


not believe that the country pro- 
duced gold, until they ſaw it with err own 
dee, and touched it with their hands l 
The account of thoſe g appearance 
of wealth in the country of Cibao came very ſea- 


* Oriedo, lib. ii. p. 90. A. *. e ee p. 32. 
ble, ds. 1 lib. i. c. 12+ Life of Columbus, c. 52. 
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"be ET — 
from Europe was mo 
ed was ſo much 
ture of the climate, as to be almoſt "unfit fore 
the natives cultivated ſo ſmall a portion of ground, 
and with fo Hale Bei, that it hardly Bade 
what was ſufficient for their own ſubfiltence; 
the Spa rd at Iſabella had hitherto neither 
time nor leiſure to clear the ſoil, ſo as to rep 
any conſiderable fruits of their own induſtry. On 
all theſe accounts, they became afraid of peri. 
ing with hunger, and were reduced to# 
Tcavty allowance. At the ſame time, the diſeaſe; 
=p perm ki eden rg and which 
chiefly in thoſe uncultivated countries, where 
hand of induſtry bas not opened the wooks 
_ drained the marſhes, and confined the riven 
within a certain channel, began to ſpread amony 
them. Alarmed at the violence and unuſual fymp- 
toms of thoſe maladies, they exclaimed = 
Columbus and his companions in the 
ve 1 N who, Hirano i lendid but deceitful 
deſcriptions of iſpaniola, had allured them to 
quit 5x arous uncultivated land, 
Tins they mu Siter he cot off by fans, or 
die of unknown diftempers. Several of tl 
"officers and ons of note, inſtead of checking, 


Joined in thoſe. ſeditions complaints. Fathe | 
I, the apoſtolical vicar, was one of the mot 

1 * and outrageous. It required all the 
uthority and addrefs of Columbus to re-eftz 

| liſh ſubordination and tranquillity in the colony. 
Threats and — were alternately emploſe 
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| for this purpoſe ; but nothing contributed mort 


to ſooth the malcodtrints;: _ the proſpect .of 

fnding, in the mines of Cibao, ſuck © rich fiene 

of treaſure as would be a recompence for all their 

ſufferings, e r 94-19 former diſ- 
intments. 

When, by his-enwearied :endleariurs, conn 
and order were ſo far: reſtored, that he could 
reature to leave the iſland, Columbus reſolved to 
purſue his diſcoveries, : that he might be able to 
aſcertain whether thoſe new countnes with which 
ke had opened a communication were connected 
with any region of the earth already 2 
whether they were te be conſidered an a 
portion of the-globe kaketto me. = 
pointed his brother Don with the 
.. — 
in his abſence; and gave the command of a 
of ſoldiers to Don Pedro Margarita, with hi 


he was to viſit the different parts of the iſland, 


and endeavour to eſtabliſh the authority of the 
Spaniards among the/ inhabitants. Having left 
them very 2 inſtructiona with reſpect to 
their conduct, he wei anchor on the twenty. 
ee Luke he a trial of 
numerous hardſhips to which per- 
ef Erna ene 
any diſcovery of importance, 
of Jamaica. As he ranged along ing the Huey 
coalt of Cuba J, he was entangled in a lab 
formed by an incredible number of ſmall i 


to which he gave the name of the Queen's Ger- 


1 * 


7 See Nos — 13 
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ne 


rence with his own eyes, to — nker 
the execution of it. 


ſo much tried. T0 th 


1 — thivgh 
I — robuſt, brought. on 2 
Seid dene, which terininated in 
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the way of France. At Paris he 
__— — the ET 
ries which his brother had | made in his firſt 
royage, and that he was then to em- 
bark on a ſecond expedition. this 
ann nduced him fo purtoc bi journey with 
ee e e reached Spain, 7 
fore 
to the neareſt kinſman of a — whoſe merit 
ud ſervices rendered him ſo conſpicuous ; and a 
they knew what conſolation his preſence wo 
ford to his brother, they perſuaded him to take 
the command of three ſhips, which they had 
zypointel to carry proviſions to the colony at 
He could not have ve at any jun ture 
when Columbus ſtood more in need of a friend 
capable of aſſiſting him with his counſels, or of 
dividing with bin the cares and burden of go+ 
——— For 3 the provitous now 
brought from Europe afforded a tem | 
rey nh e 
the was not in quantity as to 
them long, and the iſland did not hitherto yield 
| what was ſufficient for their ſuſtenance. 
vere threatened with another danger, fill more 
formidable than the return of ſcarcity, and which 
demanded more immediate attentio 72 1 8 
. 
ey, than as 
Dn from diſcipline and ſub- 
* — 10 80 | Inſtead of con- 
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diſperſed ir ftra parties Over the 
e ee — the natives, waſte 


their provitions, feized their women, and treated 
that inoffenſire ce with all the inſolence of 


oppreſſion ?. 

A g an the Indians had any proſpeR the 
ho, ſufferings might come to a period by the 
voluntary re of the invaders, they ſub. 
mitted in filence, and diſſembled their ſorrow; 
but they now perceived that the ke would be 
| as permanent as it was intolerable. The Spe. 
niards had built a town, and ſurrounded it with 
They had erected forts in different 
| _ 7 wget they con ſeverd 
t was apparent came not to 

viſit the country, but to ſettle in it. 

the number of thoſe ſtrangers was incon 
5 — 8 

was and in ſuch exact pro 
er . that . wid wick os 
th ord ſubſiſtence to their new 
EE iS ads —— 
and inactive, the warmth of the climate ſo ener- 
vating, the conſtitution of their bodies naturally 
fo feeble, and ſo unaccuſtomed to the laboriow 
exertions of induſtry,” that they were fatisficd 
With a | food amazingly ſmall. A 
0 maize, or a little of the infipid bread 
made of the cafſada-root, was ſufficient to ſup 
1 ſtrength and ſpirits were not 
eee 
Zenter of all the E * 

uropean nations, 
to" them” exceſſively voracious. N 

F. u. j dec. "hs b 

artyr, dec. 5. 47 · 1 
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quiſite to gratify their immoderate deſire of food, 
7 the nd had come among them in queſt of nouriſh- 
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faft their ſlender ftock of proviſions. The in- 
ae which they ſuffered, added to their i 
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ance. * was now E 1 
arms, the employing againſt the Indians 
Columbus bad hitherto avoided with the greatei 
ſolicitude. Unequal as the conflict may og 
between the naked inhabitants of the New World, 
armed with clubs, fticks hardened in the fire, 
wooden ſwords, and arrows pointed with bong 
or flints; and troops accuſtomed to the diſc; 
pline, and provided with the inſtruments of de. 
ſtruction known in the European art of war, the 
, ee tir oy oy 
exempt from danger. 'The vaſt js FR 
the natives in number, compenſated many erro1 
An handful of men was about to encounter z 
whole nation. One adverle event, or even a 
eee in ere e the fate of the war, 
aa Spaniards. Conſcious 
that 3 depended on the vigour and rapidity 
of his operations, Columbus inſtantly aſſembled 
his forces. They were reduced to a very {mall 
number. Diſcaſes, engendered by the warmth 
and humidity of the country, oroccaſioned by their 
own licentiouſneſs, had raged among them with 
much violence; experience had not yet taught 
them the art og theſe, or _ 
cautions requiſite ng againſt 
two-thirds of the des urers were dead, 
and many of thoſe who furvived were 1 
of . The body which took the field 
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tuctire of the Whole, when employed againſt 
nked and timid Indians. All the caziques 
the illand, Guachanari excepted, who retained 
22 inviolable attachment to the Spaniards, were 
in arms to oppoſe Columbus, with forces amount - 
, if we may believe the Spaniſh hiſtorians, to 
: hundred thouſand men. Inſtead of attempt- 
to draw the Spaniards into the falinelles 
of the woods and mountains, they were ſo. 
dent as to take their ſtation in 5 oh Vega 
= the moſt open plain in the country. Co- 
lumbus did not allow them time to perceive their 
error, or to alter cer poſition. He attacked 
them during the night, when undiſciplined troops 
ze leaſt capable 5 acting with union and con- 
cert, and obtained an —— and bloodleſs victory. 
The conſternation with Thich the Indians were 
filled by the noiſe and havoc made by the fire- 
arms, by the impetuous force of the E RT; and 
the fierce onſet of the dogs, was t, chat 
they threw down their weapons, al ps with- 
| out attempting reſiſtance. Many were ſlain ; 
more were taken priſoners, and reduced to ſervi- 
tude 4; and fo thoroughly were the reſt intimi- 
dated, "that from that moment they abandoned 
themſelves to deſpair, relinquiſhing all thoughts 
of 5 aggrefſors whom they « deemed 
invincible. 

Columbus ved ſeveral months in 3 
ing through the i and in ſubjecting it to 
the Spaniſh government, without meeting with 
any oppoſition. He impoſed a tribute, upon all 
the inhabitants above the age of fourteen, Each 
perſon who lived in thoſe diſtricts where gold 
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was found, was obliged to as much 
gold duſt as filled rk meer from thoſe i 
other parts of the , twenty-five pin 
of cotton were This was the fuf 
regular taxation of the Indians, and ſerved u 


on was ex 

thoſe DD wh Columbus had — 
Culcated, with reſpect to the mode of treating 
them. But intrigues were carrying on in the 
court of Spain at this j juncture, in order to u. 

determine his power, "and diſcredit his 
tions, which conſtrained him to depart from his 
| own ſyſtem of adminiſtration. Several unfavour. 
able accounts of his conduct, as well as of the 
countries diſcovered byhim, had been tranſmitted 
to Spain. Margarita and father Boyl were now 
at court; and in order to juſtify their own con- 
duct, or or gratify their reſentment, watched 
with malevolent attention for every opportunity 
of ſpreading infinuations to his detriment. Me 
bf the courtiers viewed his growing reputation 
and power with envious eyes. E 
deacon of Seville, who was entruſted with the 
chief direction of Indian affairs, had conceived 
ſuch an unfavourable opinion of Columbus, for 
| Tome reaſon which the contemporary writen 
— not 1 that oe r i par- 
to every ĩnv ea t was not 
_ eaſy for an unfriended —— u iſed in 
en e to counteract the machinations of 
fo many enemies. Columbus ſaw that there was 
but one method of ſupporting his own credit, 
and of filencing all his adverſaries. He muſt 


produce ſuch a quantity of gold as _— 
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caly juſtify what he had reported with reſpect 
to the richneſs of the country, but encourage 
Ferdinand and Iſabella to perſevere in proſecut- 
ing his plans. The neceſſity of obtaining it, 
ſorced him not only to impoſe this heavy tax 
upon the Indians, but to exact payment of it 
with extreme rigour ; and may be pleaded in ex- 
cuſe for his deviating on this occaſion from the 
mildneſs and humanity with which he uniformly 
treated that unhappy people. 65 oy 
The labour, attention, and foreſight, which 
the Indians were obliged to employ in procuring 
the tribute demanded of them, appeared the mo 
intolerable of all evils, to men accuſtomed to 
pals their days in a careleſs, improvident in- 
dolence. They were incapable of ſuch a re 
a1d perſevering exertion of induſtry, and felt it 
ſach a grievous reſtraint upon their liberty, that 
they had recourſe to an expedient for obtaining 
d&liverance from this yoke, which demonſtrates 
the exceſs of their impatience and deſpair. They 
formed a ſcheme of ſtarving thoſe oppreſſors 
whom they durſt not attempt to — ; and 


from the opinion which they entertained with 


relpe& to the voracious appetite of the Spaniards 
they concluded the execution of it to be v 
practicable. With this view they ſuſpended 

the operations of agriculture ; they ſowed no 
5 up the roots of the manioc or 
wil bea puts of the wenge th 
= ot the mountains, 
uncultivated plains to their enemies. This deſ- 
perate reſolution produced in ſome degree the 


dts which they expected. The Spaniards 


<3 | 
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were reduced to extreme want; but they x, 
ceived ſuch ſeaſonable ſupplies of proviſions frog 
Europe, and found ſo many reſources in they 
own ingenuity and induſtry, that they ſuffered uy 
loſs of men. 'The wretched Indians wear 
the victims of their own ill-concerted policy. A 
great multitude of people, ſhut up in the mom 
tainous or wooded part of the country, without 
any food but the ſpontaneous productions of the 
earth, ſoon felt the utmoſt diſtreſſes of famine. 
This brought on contagious diſeaſes ; and, 2 
the courſe of a few months, more than a thirl 
part of the inhabitants of the iſland periſhed, 
after experiencing miſery in all its variow 
forms *. | 

But while Columbus was eſtabliſhing the 
Foundations of the Spaniſh grandeur in the Nev 
World, his enemies Eber with unwearied af. 
duity to deprive him of the and rewards 
which by his ſervices and ſufferings he was cr 
titled to enjoy. The hardſhips unavoidable in: 
new ſettlement, the calamities occaſioned by a 
unhealthy climate, the diſaſters attendinga 
in unknown ſeas, were all repreſented as 
effects of his reſtleſs and inconſiderate ambition. 
His prudent attention to preſerve diſcipline and 
ſubordination was denominated exceſs of rigour; 
the puniſhments which he inflicted upon the 
mutinous and diſorderly were imputed to cruelty: 
Theſe accuſations gained ſuch credit in a 

court, that a commiſſioner was appointed to . 


Herrera, dec. 1. Iib. zi. e. 18. Life of Columbey 
2. 6. Oviedo, lib. iii, p. 93. D. Benson Hiſt, Nev 
Orbe, bb, 1. c. 9. P. Martyr, dec. p. 4 
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pair to Hiſpaniola, and to inſpe& into the con- 
duct of Columbus. By the recommendation of 
his enemies, Aguado, a groom of the bed- 
chamber, was the perſon to whom this important 
truſt was committed. But in this choice they 
ſeem to have been more influenced by the ob- 
mon. ſequious attachment of the man to their intereſt, 
thou i than by his capacity for the ſtation. Puffed up 
of the il with ſuch ſudden elevation, Aguado diſplayed, in 
A the exerciſe of this office, _ _ ee ſelf- 
„ i» WY importance, and acted with e diſguſting in- 
a tha folence, which are natural to little 3 * 
riſked, Wl raiſed to unexpected dignity, or employed in 
anos ¶ functions to which they are not equal. By liſten- 
ing with eagerneſs to every accuſation againſt 
g the WF Columbus, and encouraging not only the mal- 
Nr content Spaniards, but even the Indians, to-pro- 
d at BY duce their grievances, real or imaginary, he fo- 
wars, WW mented the ſpirit of diſſenſion in the iſland, with- 


as er- out eſtabliſhing any ion of public utility 
e 11 ü n e oi i 


by 2 che odium of which he wiſhed to load the ad- 
* miral's adminiſtration. As Columbus felt ſen- 
0; | fibly how humiliating his fituation muſt be, if 

% he ſhould remain in the country while ſuch a 
e and partial infpe&or obſerved his motions, and con- 
zor; trolled his juriſdiftion, he took the reſolution of 
| the returning to Spain, in order to lay a full account 
ctr. BY of all his tranſactiona, partic with reſpe& 
alow to the points in diſpute between him and his 
0 *. adverſaries, before Ferdinand and Iſabella, from 
whoſe juſtice and diſcernment he expected an 
equal and a favorable deciſion. [1496] He 
committed the adminiftration of affairs, during 
lis abſence, to Don Bartholomew his 1 


nor. * By a choice —— — which 
| the ſource of many calamities to the c 
—— he appointed Francis Roldan chief julia, 
with very extenſive powers “. 

In returning to Europe, Columbus held 3 
| e's different from that which he had taken in 
his former voyage. He ſteered almoſt due ct 


from Hiſpaniola, in the parallel of twenty-two Wl © 
Þ a rr as experience had not yet N put. 
ered the more certain and expeditious me- only 
thod of ſtretching to the north, in order to fall Gro 
in with the ſouth-weſt winds. By this l-adviſcd I dei 
choice, which, in the infancy of navigation be. Wl... 
tween the new and old worlds, can hardly be im. bim 
T _ 
| was ex to te tati danger 
in a ſtruggle with y_— winds, a 
— which blow without variation from the eaſt be- a” 
tween the tropics. Notwithſtanding the almo WW. 
inſuperable difficulties of ſuch a navigation, be kun 


ſted in his courſe with his uſual patience 
and firmneſs, but made ſo little way, that he wa 
three onthe without ſeeing land. At length 
his proviſions to fail, the crew was reduced 
to the ſcanty allowance of fix ounces of bread 
a-day for each perſon. The admiral fared n9 
better than the meaneſt ſailor, But, even in thi 
extreme diſtreſs, he retained the humanity which 
Adiiſtinguiſhes his character, and refuſed to comply 
with 1 ſolicitations of his crew, ſome of 
whom propoſed to feed upon the Indian priſoner 
whom they were carrying over, and othen inked 
$0;throw them overboard, in order to lefſen the 
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N of -their- imalbiſtock--: He nos 


—.— . 

ideas ſuggeſt deſpair, or 

time to recur, as he came ſoon within — 

A af 
ended © 


1— at cou with" the node 
but determin Coneencc fx man concios no 
of integrity, but ving performed great 

* Ferdinand and Iabells, aſhamed of 
their own facility in lending too favourable an 
ar to frivolous or ill- founded accuſations, received 
bim with ſuch diftinguſhed marks of reſpe as 
corered his enemies with ſhame. Their cenſures 
and calumnies were no more heard of at that 
juncture. The. gold, the pearls, the cotton, 
and other commodities of value which Columbus 
produced, ſeemed fully to refute what the mal- 
contents had p with reſpect to the po- 
rerty of the country — reducin 1 Indians 
to obedience, and a5 e tax upon 

them, he had e to ney Aur 

of new ſubjects, and the üb lhmee e a re- 
venue that iſed to be conſiderable. By the 
mines which he had found out and examined, a 
ſource of wealth ſtill more copious was opened. 
Great and un ed as thoſe advantages were, 
Columbus repreſented them only as preludes to 


future acquiſitions, and as the earneſt of more im- 
portant diſcoveries, which he {till meditated, and 
N dec. 1. lib, iii. Gl. 


Life of Columbus, 
to 
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The attentive::confideration of all [theſe ci. 
cumiſtances made ſuch impreffion, not only upa 
Habella, who was flattered with the idea of bei 
the patroneſs'of all Columbus's enterprizes, but 
eren upon Ferdinand, who, having original 
expreſſed his diſapprobation of his ſchemes, wa 

a 8 of their ſucceſs, that they u. 
fo to ſupply the colony in Hiſpaniola with 
3 could ker it a permanent 
eſtabliſhment, and to furniſn Columbus with ſuch 
a fleet, that he might proceed to ſearch for thoſ 
new countries, of whoſe exiſtence he ſeemed to 

be confident. The meaſures moit proper for 2 
compliſhing both theſe deſigns were concerted 
with Columbus. Diſcovery had been the ſole 
object of the firſt voyage to the New World; 
and though, in the ſecond, ſettlement had ber 
2 the precautions taken for that purpoſe 

either been inſufficient, or were rendered 
flec the mutinous ſpirit of the 8p 
niards, and the unforeſeen calamities ariſing from 
various cauſes. Now a plan was to be 2 
of a regular colony, that might ſerve as a modd 
In all future eſtabliſuments. Every particuls 
was „ 4. deres attention, and tl Tb pn 
3 of Kren who ſhould be i 
to embark was fixed. They were to be of di 
ferent ranks and profeſſions ; and the-proporties 
of each was eftabliſhed, according to their uſe 
fulneſs and the wants of the colony. A ſuitable 
number of women was to be choſen to accompas 
I. life of Columbus, c. 65, Herrera, dec. 1. = 
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ſe gew ſettlers. | +04 am nod eta 
le proviſions in à country; where ſcarcity of 
od had been de occaſion of ſo much diſtreſs, a 
onde e bod of huſbandmen was to be car- 
I over. As e Spaniards had then no con- 
ption of deriving. any beneſit from thoſe pro- 
luctione of the New World which have me 
rielded ſuch large returns of wealth to Europe, 
but had formed magaificent ideas, and entertained 
guar hopes with reſpect to the riches con- 
in the mines which had been diſcovered, a 
ha of workmen, killed in the various aris em- 
ojed in digging and refining the precious me- 
tals, was provided. All theſe emigrants were to 
n and ſubſiſtence Sor Jome m n 


ner, 
* the regula gulations were e prudent, and 
bee the end in view. 2 
foreſcen that few would engage voluntarily to 
(tle in a country, whoſe noxious climate had 
n fatal to ſo many of their countrymen, Co- 
mr ; propoſed to tranſport to Hiſpaniola ſuch 
malefactors as had been convicted of crimes, 
1, though capital, were of a leſs atrocious na- 
e 3 
of the offenders uſually ſent to the gilbes: fon 
be condemned to labour in „ 
1 jo be opened. Thus advice, given without due 
refle&ion, was as inconſiderately Fu 
pnſons of Spain were Canes, in order to 


4 — — 


tences. 
It is not, 3 ſuch materials that the 
— & Herrera, 1 Is libs ills Cs Zo 3 he a 


** 
5 
3 


2 


df the : treaſury, 


nent, ſhould 1 be: laid.” — S 
tience, and mutual confidence are ee 
requiſite in an infant ſettlement, where purity 
morals muſt contribute more towards abi ab 
order, than the or authori 4 10 
But when ſuch by. nh what 1 
admitted into the original conftitution of they 
litical body, the vices of thoſe unſound and i 
curable — Lins will probably infe& the vba 
and muſt certainly be productive of violent al 
unhappy effects. This the Spaniards fatally & 
enced ; and the other European nation 
Naur ſucceffively imitated the practice of 8p 
in this particular, pernicious conſequences ke 
followed in their lettlements, which can be 1 
to no other cauſe .. 

Though Columbus obtained, with great f 
key and diſpatch, the royal approbation of ene 
meaſure and regulation that he propoſed, his c 
deavours to carry them into execution were 
long retarded, as muſt have tired out the patiexe 
of any man, leſs accuſtomed to encounter and i 
fioned partly by that Bous ral * and ſpit 

tedious 
— and partty by the extenſted þ 
which Ae þ har by the e 

— — the marriage of Ferdinand 
of Auſtria, al 

_ of dmg their ſecond daughter, wi 
archduke of Auftria®; but mult it 

wech inp to the malicious arts of Co 


dec. 1. lib. iii, 3. c. 2. Touron Hift.G 
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g's enemies. Aſtoniſhed at the reception 
1 he met with upon his return, and over- 
4 by his preſence, they gave way, for ſome 
xc, to a tide of favour too ſtrong: for them to 
Their enmity, however, was too in- 
rate to remain long inative.. They reſumed 
ir operations, and by the aſſiſtance of, Fon- 
* E who was 
ier r 


year elapſed before he® could procure two 
5 (pins rs, part of the ſupplies deſtined 1 
e colony, and almoſt two years were ſpent be- 
bre the ſmall ſquadron was equipped, of which 
ke himſelf was to take the 
1498.] This ſquadron conſiſted of * ſhips 
aly, of 2 — but indifferently 
pro Jed IOT al n or erous navigation. 
be voyage had be now meditated was in a 
wurie erent from any he had undertaken. 
\s he was fully perſuaded that the fertile 
ping aries ſouth-weſt of thoſe countries 
ch he had diſcovered, he propoſed as the 
pt certain method of finding out theſe, to ſtand 
"I ſouth from the or Cape de Verd 
lands, until he came under the equinoctial line, 
rennen 
le wind for ſuch a courſe, which blowsin 
en the tropics. With this idea he ſet 
[May 30], and touched firſt at the Canary, and 
n at the Cape de Verd iſlands [ July 4]. From 
the former he diſpatched three his ſhips with a 


* Like of Columbus, © 67. Herrera, dec. I, 
>. m. c. 9. 1 5 


YOL. 1. 5 4 : ſupply 


rations for Columbus's expedition, that a 


degrees of line ¶ July 19. There they wer 
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ſupply of -provifions for the colony in Hy 
paniola: with the other three, he continued hy 
. ſouth. No remarkable & 
currence hap until they arrived within i 


becalmed, aud at the ſame time the heat becane 
ſo exceſſire, that many of their wine cafy 
burſt, the liquor in others ſoured, and their pr 
viſions corrupted 7. The Spaniards, who hal 
5 
that 
prehend the reality r 
taught concerning the deſtructive qualities d 
that torrid region of the globe. They were w 
lieved, in ſome meaſure, from — 
eee fall of rain. This, however, though 
1 g that the men coull 
ers not greatly mitigate 
Ty ons ir ren, nt a ts 
| uſual vigilance in perſon directed 
every operation from the beginning of the 
voyage, was ſo much exhauſted by fatigue at 
want of ſleep, that it brought on a violent fit d 
22 accompanied with a fever. All thee 
rcumſtances conſtrained him to yield to the in- 
portaniies of his crew, and to aker; his cou 
the north-weſt, in order to reach ſome of the 
Caribbee lands, where he might refit, and ke 
ſupplied with proviſions. _ 
the firſt of . 
the round top ſ urpriſed them with the jo 
of land. They flood townnis is, and 
a conſiderable iſland, which the admiral called 
Trinidad, a name it ftill retains. | It lies on the 


uur | * 


— 
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— 
Tf a river or 
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the cloſe of his days. As ſoon as his health was 
in ſome degree 22 red. 1220 
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countrymen, as entitled him to a better fates, 
The conduct of Ovando, in another 
the illand, was {till e e 


_The- province | 
cxtends from r plain where Leogane f 
vdo ſituated, to the 3 19H extremity of the 
GI Doin 

1 natives. 
fondneſs wi which the wome 


1 which ſhall 4 77 
always courted endſhip > 
the 8 and loaded them with benefits 
But ſome of the adherents. of Roldan 

in her country, were ſo much 
| at her endeavouring to reſtrain their exceſſe; 
k R her of 755 dar 


Karagi Ee 
horſemen. = the Indians from takiag 
Am at this he gave out thi 

| F ke 
his countrymen had been ſo much indebted, 5 


a pe moſt reſpectſul manner, and to regulate wil 
the mode of levying the tribute payables 
we k of Spain. > in Tu by 


illuſtrious 
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een, deco 1. lib. vi c. 9, 1. 
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| courtiers, a gr the leaſt 83 made of” 
of whom they 3 out the It 
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with his ſon-in-law about d B. 
e ; he had full li = 
gona axicntloo to' the ality of A 155 
2 1 kich gradual * 
man 0 ns w 
that Alem of profound, but jealous by 
whichſhe governs her dominions inthe Neu Woll Whe 
He erected a court, diſtinguiſhed by the title 5 
the Caſa de Contratarion, or Board of Trad 11. 
poled of perſons eminent for rank and il: 
bties, to whom he committed the adminiltrats BY 
of American affairs. This board” eee 
in Seville, and was inveſted with a daf ©: 
government in Amen : 
by nomining erer dew, * 


ct. c. 8. | 
2 [7 Rig. 3 


51.1 — AMEN 885 
Gy with. cle ** e Eos. to 
Tis Eun Spaniards eſtabliſned there, 
ET 
Chriſtian faith. But, n« ding the ob- 
{:quious devotion of the Spaniſh court to the 
papal ſee, ſuch was ag ne, falicitude to 
A any foreign Pore from claiming jurif- 
Gon, or acq influence, in his new do- 
minions, Rog per Caray e crown of Spain 
the ſole right of patronage to the benefices in 
America, and ftipulated that no 1 Las - 
nandate ſhould 2 promulg ulgated 
was previouſly examined and approved wry by 
la council. Wich the” ſame ſpirit of eat? 
le prohibited any goods to be exported to to Ame- 
nea, or any perſon to ſettle there, without a 
licegce from that council b. : 

But notwithſtanding this attention to the "lice 
ad welfare of the colony, a on. The . ded 
which threatened its diſſolution. 

e on ud gry of the > | 
niola d ded for their pro „and 

1 ets , waſted ſo fal t . ex- 
tinQtion of the whole race ſeemed to be inevitable. 
When Columbus diſcovered Hiſpaniola, the 
umber of its inhabitants was computed to be 
u leaſt a million Þ, They were now reduced to 
ixty thouſand in the oi of fifteen years. 
This conſumption of the human ſpecies, no leſs 
amazing than rapid, was the effect of ſeveral con- 
curing cauſes. The natives of the American 
lands were of a more feeble conſtitution than 
the inhabitants of the other hemiſphere. They 
: © Herrera, dec. 1. Iib. vi. c. 294 20· 3 
Der „ 
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Re 
iphced under the immediate 
ovaries ſettled there. aur g- | 
EE I 
waevce whi repreſent as neceſſa A 
1 bi, affeat to c. | Several vel 
fitted out for the Lucayos, the com- 
of 3 g _ OR, with 
0 0 were now acquainted, 
ae 2 4. a delicious country, in 
4 the devartel anceſtors of the Indians re- 
* by whom they were ſent to invite their | 
iGendiats to rele thither, to of the 
iſs enjoyed there by happy ſpirits. That 
people liſtened with LS: and credu- 
; and, fond of vers their relations and 
in that happy region, followed the 
e cagerncls B 1 3 
were decoyed into Hiſpaniola, to 
E 
nhabitants of that iſland, and to mingle their 
pans and tears with thoſe of that wretched 
nce of men l. 
The Spaniards bad, for ſome time, carried 
their o in the mines of Hif 
d 0 * l os faccel, thar ih 
l to have engroſſed their whole attention. 


mt of diſco languiſhed; and, fince 
' Herrera, dec. 1. lib, . c. 3. Oriedo, lib. n. a 6. 
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acquire wealth i in that iſland rt 7 
SI formerly, thi with 
12 red to ſearch for new 


tries, where their ararice might 
wi ads Juan Ponce de Leon, ale 
of Hiſpaniola, paſſed over to the iſland ( 
St. Bard de Puerto Rico, which Columbus hat 
S in his ſecond voyage, and penetratel 
into the interior 2 of the country. As le 
2 the ſoil to be fertile, 3 expected, fron 
ms, as well as from the informatia 
TH itants, to diſcover mines of gold a 
he. N a Qrando permitted him to u. 
ng a ſettlement in the iſland. Thu 
E 3 by an officer eminent for co 
duct ws ea lc for courage, In a few yen 
Puerto Rico was ſubjected to the Spani 
vernment, the natives were cage Wer to f 64 
and, being treated with the ſame inconſidermt 
rigour ag of x4 neighbours in Hiſpaniola, tle 
race of original inhabitants, worn out with fatigne 
: and ſufferings, was ſoon exterminated ©. 
About the {ame time, Juan Diaz de Solis, i 
conjunction with Vincent Yanez Pinzon, one & 
Columbus's original companions, made a voy 
to the ale ey They held the fame. court 
which Columbus had taken, as far as to the 
iſland of Guanaios ; but, ſtanding from then 
to the welt, they diſcovered a new and extenin 
e afterwards known by the named 
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and revenues appeared fo conſiderable td 
Ferdinand, that, at the ex of being deemed 
mjuſt as well as ungrate be had wrelted think 
from Columbus, it is not 1 that he 
ſhould be unwilling to confer them on his ſon. 
ing 2 Don Diego waſted two years in 
n ity. Werrf d 
this he endeavoured at we to obtain, by a 
legal ſentence, what he could not procure from 
the favour of an intereſted monarch. He com- 
nenced a ſuit againft Ferdinand before the coun 
el which managed Indian affairs, and 8 
wth integrity which reflects honour upon its 
i Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. Co 17 1 | 
m Ibid, dec. bs lib. vii: . © * 
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hitherto unknown in the New World ; and the 
32 Columbus ſeemed now to enjoy the 

and rewards due to his inventive genius, 
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lies in the Spaniſh ſe N 
e or ee 1 the ho. 


ron this change pere 5 
_ ee Woke . 
tave the repartimientos, or diſtribution of 
xt the particular number which he might grant 
v every perſon, according to his in the, 
colony, was ſpecified. Je availed himſelf of 
that permiſſion, and ſoon after he landed at 
* Domingo, he. divided ſuch Indians as were 


11 anappropriated, among his relations and 
attendants 7. 


The next care of the new; vernor was to 
comply with an inſtruction which he received 
tom the king, about ſettling a colony in Cu- | 
bagua, a iſland which Columbus had diſ- 
covered in his third voyage. Though this bar- 
ren ſpot . ſubſiſtence to its wretched. 
nhabitants, fuch tities of thoſe 
which ore Bhs were found on its coaſt, 
that it did not long eſcape the inquiſitive avarice 
ef the Spaniards, 7 became a place of con- 
fderable 9 fortunes — acquired 
by the fiſhery of which was carried on 
mth extraordinary Pi The eee eſ· 
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» ky quilt to defray the charges of the expe- 

"About the fame time; Dirgo de Nicu- 
6, who had acquired a large fortune in His 
formed a ſimilar deſign. Ferdinand en- 
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quire 

gia which the Spaniards made boſe authority 
to ſubmit to v whole 

they proclaimed. If the natiwes refuſed to com 


muſt have been u to m 
inſtructed Indians, Ojeda and Nicuck 
were authoriſed to mack them with fire and 
ſword ;- to reduce them, their wives and childres, 
to a ſtate of ſervitude ; eee them by 
force to recognize the j juriſdiction of the church, 
and the authority of the monareh, to which they 
would not voluntarily ſubje& themſclves*. 

As the inhabitants of the continent could not 


their uncultivated underſtandings, and explamed 
to them by interpreters imperfectly acquainted 
wat their language; as they did not concene 
a foreign prieſt, of whom they had nerer 
2 have any right to e of their 
—— or how an unknown prince ſhould cam 
juriſdiction over them as bis OY they 
fiercely oppoſed the new invaders 
tories, Ojeda and Nieueſſa endeavoured to 05 
by force what they could not accompliſh by per- 
ſuaſion. The contemporary writers enter into a 
very minute detail in relating their tranſactiom; 
but as they made no diſcovery of importance, 
nor eſtabliſhed any permanent ſettlement, ther 
adventures are _ entitled - any — 
Place in the general hiſtory of a anger; 
romantic valour, ſtruggling with 
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Lrdſhips, diſtinguiſh every effort of the 8 paniſh 
They found ans Aer in thoſe coun- 
; of which they went to aſſume the govern- 
to be. of a character very different from 
—— in Dow yIINNG They 
Spe. and warlike. Their arrows were 
ifon ſo noxious, that every wund 
opened year miguer Forney" Fg} In one en- 
——— ſeventy of Ojeda's' fol- 
„ and the Spaniards, for the firſt time, were 
1 uh Ng the m e of the New 


= 


oyed every art to ſooth cen, and 


they confidered as fatal to their liberty and in- 
dependence. [1510] This implacable enmity 
ol the natives, though it rendered an attempt to 
cabliſm a ſettlement in their country ex 


rity of their arms, and 
But every difafter 


E 
combined to complete their ruin. The loſs of 
their ſhips by various accidents upon an unknown 
caſt, the diſeaſes peculiar to a climate the mot 
zoxious in all America, — — 
1 K 
Allenſion among themſelves, and. the 3 

of the natives, involved them in a ſuc. 

ahi of calamities, the bare recital of which 
* ſtrikes 
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frcring hand of indui 
1 regular commerce, the means 
mHOYVEC ned to the end attain- 
—— * g to ſtrike the imagina- 
and little to urge 2 active powers of 
„ effort. But hen large 
I in F3. 
r baubles ; when the countries — prodeced | 
{rich commodities, defended only by naked 
zrages, might be ſeized by the firſt bold invader; 
uf L eee e 
Nen of enterpriſe among the Spaniards, who 
d with ardour into this new path that was 
— and — While this 
warm vigorous, every at- 

tempt either towards — or conquelt was 
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ba, and to eſtabliſh a colony there, many ps 
chief diſtinction in Hiſpaniola engaged wi 
He gave the command of the 
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wich fach reputation f. 
| that he ſeemed: to be well qualifled for 
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however, were ſoon broken and diſperſed; and 
he himſelf being taken Priſoner, Velaſquez, 
rcording to the barbarous maxim of the Spa- 
nards, conſidered him as a ſlave who had taken 
ums againſt. his maſter, and condemned him to 
the flames. When Hatuey was faſtened to the 
fake, a. Franciſcan friar labouring to convert 
him, promiſed him immediate admittance inta 
the joys of heaven, if he would embrace he 
Chriſtian faith. Are there any u 
lays he, after ſome pauſe, « thine regina | 
— which you deſcribe ?*—* Yes,” * 
the monk, pr kg ſuch as are worthy and 
64 good. —* The be of them,“ returned. the 
indignant cazique, have neither worth nor 
« goodneſa; I will not go to a place where I 
may meet - with one of that accurſed race 8 
This dreadful example of vengeance: ſtruck the 
_ Cuba * gras Pap | 
ve any oppoſition: to the 
their repens and Velaſquez, without the loſs 
of x man; uudexed this extenive tal fextfle hand 
to the Spaniſh 
The facility with whic 1 
was completed, ſerved as an incitement to other 
undertakings, Juan Ponce de Leon, having 
. ——— 
3 to engage in ſome 
He out three ſhips at his on 
— or a voyage of diſcovery an 
r ſoon drew le 
1 He divefted kincomtle townnds 
o iſlands ; and after touching at ſeveral 
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of them, as well as of the Bahama iſles, hae 
to the ſouth-weſt, and diſcovered a count: 

therto unknown to the Spaniards, which he 24 
Florida, either becauſe he fell in with it on Pi 
| Sunday, or on account of its gay and beamify 


Ae der "He atempred 19 land indie 
es, but met with 


the natives, who . 
b r 
requiſite to effect A ſettlement. - Sati 7 1 with 
having opened a communication with a new 
country, of whoſe value and importanee he con- 
ceived very ſanguine hopes, he returned to Puerto 


xriod, were engaged in a career of aQtrity 

ve a romantic turn to their 1 tion, 
F = to them firange and marvel-. 
us objects. A New World was opened to their 
nen. They viſited iſlands and continents, of 
whoſe exiſtence mankind in former ages had no 
conception. In thoſe deligt tful countries nature : 


1 n 
d the ſeat of Paradiſe, 3 
ge that Ponce de Lon hold dream of 
ring th fountain of youth. = | 
1 * the expedition to Florida, 2 dit. 8 
Pr EY tex knportancerwas was made in 
mother part Balboa havin been 
Ala to thi 3 the ſmall colony at 
Santa Maria in Darien, by the voluntary ſuf- 
frage of his aſſociates, was ſo extremely deſirous 
» obtain from the crown a confirmatiqn of their 
ecition, 85 . 0. eee 


1 p. Martyr 8 Enfayo Chronol. 2 

kt. 1s Floids, por Gab. Cardenas, p-. 1. 

Fs. xvi. c. 11. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iz. c. 5. pit. $1 

| 4 12 Florida, par Circ. de la Vegs; lib, i. C. 3. 25 
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T9 in, in order to ſolicit a royal jon 

; h might inveſt him with a title to the 
fo command. Conſcious, however, tha 
| he could pot expeRt ſucceſs from the patrowy 
_ of Ferdinand's miniſters, with whom be was us. 
oonnected, or from negociating in a = 
r ng was a ranger, 2 


1m 


= ſecure rom Apr as to every cow: 
petitor. Full of this idea, he made frequent i 
"_d+_ i, the adjacent country, 5 
of the caziques, and 1 
quantity of gold, which 1 
part of the continent than in the iſlands. In one 
of thoſe excurſions, the Spaniards contended with 
fuch eagerneſs about the diviſion of ſome gold 
that they were at the point e 
of violence againſt ove another, A young 
why was preſent, aſtoniſhed” at the high wi 
which they ſet upon a thing of which he did not 
diſcern the uſe, ann the ae 
balance with A e , 


digit! 


x you 
=—_ the metal which ſcems to. be the 
object of your admiration and deſire, is ſo con- 
mon that the meaneſt utenſils are formed of 1.” 
t 8 with what oy 
his co 
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bx ſuns, that is of fix days journey towards 
be ſouth, they ſhould abt, another. ocean, 
ar to which this wealthy kingdom iy Gy 
d; but if they intended to attack that power- 
Eine they mult aſſemble forces far ſuperior in 

2 = i] "0 thoſe with wich They : 
r appeared e 


This was the firſt information which the Spa- 
ards received concerning the great ſouthern 
dean, or the opulent and a 80 country 
n afterwards by the name of Peru. Balboa 
len beſtre Nin 3 ſuited to his bound. 
& ambition, and the ent ardour of his 
ius. He immediately conc the ocean 
which the cazique — to be that for 
lich Columbus had ſearched without ſucceſs in 
his part of America, in hopes of opening a more 
rect communication ing ies Eaſt 5 5 ao 

red that the t y which had 
25 muſt e af that tal 
E peoforming of the earth. Elated with 
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tempted in vain; 2 mt eager to —— 
| which he knew would be no leſs ac- 
le to the king than beneficial to his country, 
Ain bp until he could ſet out upon 
bs enterpriſe, in oompariſon of which all his 
mer exploits appeared inconſiderable. But 
ous arrangement and p ion were re- 
Nel king the ftcndihip of the heighbout- 
t of the n ur- 

ſy c22iques. « He ſent fome of his officers to 
Apaniola with a large quantity of gold, as 4 
* Herrera, dec. 1. lib, ia. c. 2. Gomara, c. 60. p. 
* proof 
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able reinforcement from that iland joined hin, 

FCC 
very 
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but this neck of land, which binds 
a 0697; e of North and Sou 
a chain of k 
3 e ae its whole e: 
which render it a barrier of flidty ſufficient 
reſiſſ the impulſe of two oceans. 
mountains are covered with foreſts almoſt in 
ceſſible. ' The valleys in that moiſt -limat 
where it rains during two-thirds of the year, a 
marſhy, and fo frequently overflowed, that t 
ns hs png: in many places, u 
build their houſes trees, in order to he 
elevated at ſome di r 
| EE ee ern otra 54 ae 
waters. Large rivers ruſh down Wan 
: petuous current. from the high unde. Is 
region thinly inhabited by 
the hand of i had done nothing to n 
gate or correct th natural den. 
march acroſa this unexplored country, with 
guides but Indians, . fidelity could bom 
truſted, was, on all thoſe accounts, the bc 
enterpriſe on which the 8 had hi - 
ventured in the New. Wo But the intrepidity 
of Bis os Johns its guiſhed him as 


his countrymen, ua period when er a 
p REO . Maryr, decad. * 35h, - 
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;s conſpicuous for daring courage [1 513]- 
© was bravery his only merit; he was. prudent 
conduQ, generous, affable, and poſſeſſed 3 
| ſe popular talents which, in the moſt deſperate - 
adertakings, inſpire; confidence and 3 at- 
men Even after the junction of the vo- 
nteers from Hiſpaniola, he was able to maſter 
fy an hundred and ninety men for his expe- 
Hon. But they were hardy veterans, inured to 
be climate of America, and ready to follow him 
brug! every danger. A thouſand Indians 
d them te carry their proviſions; and to 
amp te their warlike array, they took with them 
eral of thoſe 2222 were no leſs 
midable than de e to their naked 


— 
the EW 5 pet 4 org Teen 
| er rains n to te. 
d . nk 
emitories of a cazique whoſe friendſhip he had 
; but no ſooner 5 
+ the interior part of the country, than he 
— by every obſtacle, which he had 
+ to apprehend, from the nature of the 
emitory, or the diſpoſition of its inhabitants, 
ie of the cazi ues, at his approach, fled ts 
l eee all their people, and carried 
for deſtroyed whatever coul afford ſubſiſtence 
his troops. Others collected their ſubjeQs, 
9 his progreſs, OJ 
perceived what an arduous undertaki 
ade ſuch a body of men. throug Loſt 
nations, acroſs ſwamps and rivers, and woods, 
ich bad never been * but by ſtraggling 


* 


* 
x 5 "Rad 


. the a. 
3 
with ſuch enthuſiaſtic reſolution, that they i 
lowed him without murmuring. When they k 
— petetrated © good” way into: the TY 
powerful cazique aj > Snare e. 
with a numerous boi y of his ſubjes, to ob ” 
their progrels. But men who had unte 
ſo many obſtacles, deſpiſed the oppoſition off 
feeble cnemics. They attacked them with inp 

„and having diſperſed them with mu 
eaſe and great ſlaughter, continued their mar 
Though their guides had repreſented the bread 
of the iſthmus to be only a journey of fx d. 2 


had t twenty-five in foroy 
= . woods and mountain 


them were to fink under fÞ ' 
—_ fatis Nog — Een 
5 of the dyſentery and | 


Uiſcaſes frequent in that country, and all becan 
impatient to reach the period their labour 
- erings. At length the Indians aſſured tt — 

that from tlie ee next" eee 

ſhould diſcover the ocean which was the obje 
of their wiſhes. When, with infinite toil, th 
had climbed up the greater part of that fix 

_ aſcent, Balboa commanded his men to halt, 
adranecd alone to the ſummit, that he might i 
the firſt who ſhould enjoy = ſpeRtacle which if 
had fo long defired. "As Loon as he beheld is 
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be fell on his knees, and lifting up his hands. 
. returged thanks to God, who had 
ednated him to a diſcovery ſo beneficial to his 
. oy, and. fo. honoura to himſelf. His 
I. obſerving his tranſports of. joy, ruſhed 
; to join in his wonder, exultation, and. 
bey 3 their courle to the 


name of the king his - 
þ end in, with cheſs) gras, 2 de all his 
of or Souther 


4 ry abounded in the a which be had deen : 


Fe Vith the acquiſition. 2 wealth, _ 
ſerved to ſoath and cncourage his follow= 
dhe received accounts which confirmed his 
Pune hopes of future and more extenſire bene- 
k from the expedition, All the people os the 
of the South Sea concurred: in informing 
= that there was a mighty. and opulent kings: 


Ne dec. 1. Ub. x. c. 1, Kc. Oomara, c. 62, &c; 
ar, devad. P. 205, Kc. 13 e e509 « 
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dom ſituated at a conſiderable diſtance towars 
che ſouth-eaſt; the inhabitants of which had tam 
animals to carry their burdens, In order tg 
Es the Tad" gn OE he poly 

upon the of the 
„ afterwards ound in form l which th he 


_ deemed „„ l 
conjunction with the diſcovery ins e by 
other noted production of that country, 
to confirm the Spaniards in their miſtaken the 
with „„ 
E 

received from the people os the pak 
as his on conj 


prayer wh, cage me Tye 
_quate to ſuch an arduous enterpriſe. - In ode 
to acquire a more extenſive knowledge of the 
ifthmus, he marched back by a different roate, 
which he found to be no- leſs dangerous 21 
difficult than that which he had formerly takes 
ut to men © ore hand ſucceſs, md cats 
with is inſurmountable. Babes 
| 8 from which be 
months, with greater gloſ 
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ad more treafure than theS had acquired 
. New-Wor d. None of 

's officers diſtinguiſhed t es more in 
this ſervĩiee than Franciſco Pizarro, or alſiſted 
with greater courage and ardour in a 
communication. with thoſe countries, in which 
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greater joy, 
d ridings that a paſſage 2 
be great Southern Ocean. The communication 
nh the Eaſt Indies, by a courſe tothe weſtward 
— now to be certain. The vaſt 
. 
conqueſts in that country, excited the envy: 
ad called forth the: emulation of other ſtates. 
Fedinand hoped: pow! to come in for a ſhare in 
3 commerce, and in his cagerneſs ta 
it it, was to make an effort beyond 
wat Balboa But even in this exertion, 
k en w 28 well as the fatal antipathy: 
enſeca, now biſhap of Burgos, to every, man 
8 nent who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the New 
Re were ' conſpicuous. . Notwithſtanding 
s recent ſervices, which marked him out 
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gave him the command of fifteen ftout veſſch 
ee ——— Theſe were fitted 
Ferdinand had never diſplayed in any former 
ſuch was the ardour of the Spaniſh gentlemen to 
follow a leader who was about to conduct then 
to a y, where, as fame they haf 
and dray 


| Þ Ibid. dec. . A T 
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the Hands, that be con how muſter four hun- 
bed and fifty men At the head of thoſe 
xterans, he was more than a match for the forces 
which Pedrarias brought with him. But though 
his troops read +, loudly at the injuſtice of 
| the king in ſuperſeding their commander, and 
complained that ftrangers would now. reap the 
fits of their toil and ſucceſs, Balboa ſubmitted 
with implicit obedience to the will of his fove- 
reign, and received Pedrarias with all the defers 
ence due to his 41 e eee N 
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Notwithſtandin de 
Pedrarias oy he bs fe rn yo _—_ n — 
ment, Ne mted à inquiry 
made nt f. Balboa's bars conduc, wh white under the 


diage of Sania Vize vas feated in a rich plain, 

erironed with marſhes and woods. . wm. 
Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c. 13, 14. 
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deprived of the advantages which they 

have derived from the friendſhip of the 
nes, in extending their conqueſts” to the 
South Sea. Balboa, who ſaw with concern that 
fach H-judged proceedings retarded the execu- 
ton of bis e 5: rm ſent violent remon- 
frances to Spain again the imprudent OVErD» 
rent of Pedrarias, which bad ruined tial 
ad flouriſhing colony. Pedrarias, on the other 
kad, accuſed him of having deceived the king, 


his own exploits, as well as by 
Eg — 
i the coun 
Ferdinand became -{ -ſenfible at length of his 
wprudence in ſuperſeding the moſt active and 
re ee hs hald in the New World, 
ad, by way of compenſation to Balboa, ap- 
pointed him adelantado, or licutenant-governor 
of the countries upon the South Sea, with very 
atenſive privileges and authority. At the ſame 
tme he enjoined Pedrarias to ſupport Balboa in 
al bis operations, and to conſult with him con- 
ceming every meaſure which he himſelf purſued; 
[1515] But to effect ſuch a ſudden tranfition 
bom inveterate -enmity to perfect confidence, 
exceeded Ferdinand's power.” Pedrarias con- 
tmued to treat his rival with neglect; and Bal. 
boz's fortune being exhauſted by the payment of 
his fine, and other exaRions of Pedraris; he 
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countenance and aid of Pedrarias, he began u Fe 
for his expedition te the South 5a. to la 
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build veſſels capab ＋ 

thoſe provinces which he — ue 
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ciliation with Weber had never been cord 
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uotry- Under pretests which were falſe, but 

peufible, he defird Balboa to poſtpone his voyage | 
Er a ſhort time, and to repair to Acla, in order 

that he might have an interview with him. 
Balboa, with the unſuſpicious confidence of a 
ran conſcious of no crime, inftantly obeyed the 
ſummons; but as ſoon as he entered the place, 
ke was arreſted by order of Pedrarias, whole im- 
petience to ſatiate his revenge did not ſuffer him 
to anguiſh long in confinement. Judges were 
medi tely appointed to proceed to Js trial. 

An accuſation of difloyalty to the king, and of 
z intention to revolt againſt the governor, was 
preferred againſt him. Sentence of death was 


by nounced ; and though the judges who paſſed 
_ N by the a > ide; interceded 
IE umly for his pardon, Pedrarias continued in- 


exorzble ; and the Spaniards beheld, with aſto- 
zhment and ſorrow, the public execution of 
: man whom they univerſally deemed more ca- 


2 


uner- able than 75 who had borne command in 
eon, America, of forming and accompliſhing grea 

| the Wl Cögns . Upon his death, the expedition 55 ich 
vived be lad planned was relinquiſhed. Pedrarias, not- 
dom, rvithſtanding the violence and injuſtice of his pro- 
of z Ml cxcdings, was not only ſcreened from puniſhment 


by the powerful patronage of the biſhop of 
Burgos and other courtiers, but continued in 


1. 


16 beer. Soon after, he obtained permiſſion to 
and WJ rrmore the colony from its unwho eſome ftativh 
Ir 10 


of Santa Maria to Panama, on the 1 
of the iſthmus; and though it did not gam 
rac in point of healthfulneſs by the cke. 
the commodions fituation of this new) "ſettle. 


p 11 22 5 dec. 2. lib. a. = 21, 22. 
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ment contributed greatly to facilitate the ſubſe. 
quent conqueſts of the Spaniards in the ex. 
tenſive countries ſituated upon the Souther 
Ocean ?. | 3 
During theſe tranſactions in Darien [1515], 
the hiſtory of which it was rat (i to carry on in 
an uninterrupted tenour, ſeveral important events 
occurred with reſpect to the diſcovery, the con. 
queſt, and government, of other provinces in the 
"1 W Ferdinand was ſo intent upon 
opening 2 communication with the Molucca or 
Spice [lands by the welt, that, in the year one 
_ thouſand five hundred and fifteen, he out 
two ſhips at his own expence, in order to at. 
tempt a voyage, and pave the command 
of them to Juan Diaz de Solis, who wa 
| deemed one of the moſt ſkilful navigators in 
Spain. He ſtood along the coaſt of South 
America, and on the of January one thoy- 
ſand five hundred and fixteen, entered a river 
which he called Janeiro, where an extenſive 
commerce is now carried on. From thence he 


proceeded to a ſpacious bay, which he ſuppoſel 


to be the entrance into a ftrait that commun- 


cated with the Indian Ocean; but upon adraz- 
cing farther, he found it to be the mouth of 


Rio de Plata, one of the vaſt rivers by which 


* 


the ſouthern continent of America is waterel. 
In endeavouring to make a deſcent in ths 
country, De Solis and ſeveral of his crew wear 
Alain by the natives, who, in fight of the ſhips, 
eut their bodies in pieces, ed and devoured 
them. Diſcouraged with the loſs of their con- 
mander, and terrified at this ſbocking ſpeQacle, the 


_ _ Þ Herrera, dec. 2. lib. iv. c. 1 


o 


ming Spaniards ſet fail for Europe, without, 
ang at any farther diſcovery 1. Though this 
mp! proved abortive, it was not without be- 
n. It turned the attention of ingenious men 
this courſe of navigation, and prepared the 
u for a more fortunate voyage, by which, a 

years poſterior to this period, the great de- 
that Ferdinand had in view was. accom- 


Though the Spaniards were thus actively em- 
wed in extending their diſcoveries and ſettle- 
xats in America, they ſtill conſidered Hiſpa- 
la as their principal colony, and the ſeat of 
mernment. Don Diego Columbus wanted 
ther inclination nor abilities to have rendered 
te members of this colony, who were moſt im- 


LL 


1 in Aately under his juriſdiction, proſperous and 
out Wppy. But he was circumſcnbed in all his 
hoy. Wrrrations by the ſuſpicious policy of Ferdinand, 
river o on every occaſion, and under pretexts the 
aue Wet frivolous, retrenched his privileges, and en- 
e be MWuraged the treaſurer, the judges, and other 
oel ordinate officers, to count his meaſures, 
nun- d to diſpute his authority. The moſt valuable 
in- rgative which the governor poſſeſſed, was 
h of t of diſtributing Indians among the Spani 

hich ailed in the iſland. The rigorous ſervitude 
cred, ( thoſe unhappy men having been but little miti- 
ths red by all the regulations in their favour, the 
were er of parcelling out ſuch neceſſary inftru- 
hips, ts of labour at pleaſure, ſecured to the go- 
ured nor great influence in the colony. In o 

c- firip him of this, Ferdinand created a new 


2 
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cr, with the power of diſtributing the In- 
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„ 1 | 
E 
— ne — with the injultice, us we J 
ee ee e eee upon his rights, ; 
2 point ſo eflential, Don Diego could o up 
CIR eee ee e 
2 — obtaining ö 
vain hopes 

dreſer, Albuquerque entered upon his 
with all the rapacity of an © ent advent 
impatient to amaſs wealth. COIN 7 
rakltnt the exat aukaber of Iodine id.t 

Ind found, that from fixty thouſand, who, 
the year one thouſand five hundred and e 
ſurvived after all their ſufferings, were i 
e eee ee eee Theſe he t 
diviſions or lot, and beflowed-l 
15 Nabel pie By this arbitrary diſtribi 
— —— removed Fan! 
| t maſters, and of them ſubj | 
e and to more i n 
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vere ſent as inſtructors into America, * 
ceived that the rigour with which their country« 

nen treated the natives, rendered their miniſtry 
frunleſs... The: 8 


In the year one thouſand five hs 
35 Mouteſino, one of, * moſt 


* — putt 8 — 5 — 
could ar with, ee gre thei owe 
probation to a ſyſtem of oppreſſion, ſo repug- 
a the ſpirit Vf ek ligion, they endeavoured 
lee what the could bot juſtify, and al- 
8 er cb ep dd af thes coun- 
442 trymen, * 


im 


ron or AMERICA: 3 ty 


erymen; that it was impoſſible to 
in che colony, unleſs the 7 fr 
'Þo Tock dommion over thee EO 
E es 5 

in rigour 

DEE | 
ſacrament, ſuch of their countrymen as contit Jed 
coke oo che king fi: Ks eee 
to or in a Datte 
of ſuch ee Ferdinand 
committee of his 'privy-council, aſſiſted by ſon 
. Rn 
to t from niol 
in ſupport of their reſpective opinions. After 
a long diſcuffion, the point in cc 
troverly was determined in favour of the D. 
minicans, the Indians were declared to be a fre: 
* entitled to all the natural rights of men 
notwithſtanding this decifion, the hn 
niientos were continued upon their ancient 
ing“ As this determination admitted the p 
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| I > that the uniar could not keep 
8 of for "of their new ſettlements, ualeſs they! 
ould WE: lowed: to retain their dominion over the 
| e he few nt ty e wy aur: 
ule , and determined to commit the truſt 
8, of to eccleſia lea, As the Dominicans and Fran- 
med. I eleans had already eſpouſed oppoſite ſides in the 
- ks controverſy, he, from the ſame principle of impar- 
Ahn ality, excluded both theſe fraternities from the 
hu i commiſſion. He eonfined” his choice to the 
LY nonks of St. Jerome, à ſmall, but, reſpectable 
nedi- order in Spain. With the affiſtance of their 
Cupy —_ r 
due perſons whom he deemed 
1 of e e. To them he joined Zuazo, 


To veſt ſuch extraordi: ers, as 
3 22 
bliſned in the New World, in four 
from their bumble condition in kite, EG 
entitled to poſſeſs this high authority, ap- 
ns Mag apata, and other miniſters of the 

a meaſure ſo wild and dangerous, that 
they to illue the diſpatches neceſſary for 
mms, Armen e, But Ximenes was 

_ Ce Rn to brook oppoſition to 
ay of his ſchemes. 2 
miniſt ers, and addreſſed them in 7 
that in the utmoſt conſternation 


orders f, The ſuperintendants, w r aſſo 
: Herrera, dec 2. Ib. li, c. 3. Toes 
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iſts they were to be deprived a 
once of roy awe which they carried on 
their labour, and that, of conſequence, ruin was 
unavoidable. . But the fathers of St. Jerome 
cxaded with ſuch raution-and prudence, as { 
diſſpated all their fears. 


covered, in 
ſtep of their conduct, 1 Be ge of the 
dd, e ail, — 2 
in a cloiſter; and diſplayed a moderation ag well 
r 
in the ſolitude and ——— a ga. 


ife. 


ere were ſo fe in number, that Sock 
— the mine which en 
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#erfion of the Indians to 
and that nothing but the at 
could compel them tö work; 
not kept conſtantly under the fe | 
of a ſuperior, ſo great was their nd Sn 
— 4 and indifference, that they would neithe 
to religious inſtruction, nor obſerve oſs 
rites ars of Chien which they had been already 
taught. Upon all thoſe accounts, the ſuper- 
intendants found it n to tolerate the 7 
ſurtimientos, and to ſuffer the Indians to . 
inder ſubjection to their Spaniſh maſters. 4. 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours, however, SEE 
rent the fatal effects of this eſtabliſhment, to 
ſecure to the Indians the conſolation of the beſt 
treatment compatible with a ſtate of ſervitude. 
der) 2: e, they revived — regulations; | 
new ones, the no cir⸗ 
ce that tended to mithgatc the rigour of 
the yoke; and by their authority, their exam- | 
ple, and their exhortations, they laboured ta 
with ſentiments of equity 


n their cou 
tleneſs towards the unhappy people upon 


ee, Lale the Oh e e 4 


ſuperintendants. He reformed the courts of 
pitice, in ſuch a manner as to render their de- 
alions Equitable as well as expeditious, and in- 
Dy various regulations which greatly im- 
Ti interior police of the colony. The 


ion which uk chnduct, and that of tlie 


gave, was now univerſal a 

the Spaniards ſettled in the New Wold; and 
ainited the boldneſs of Kimenes, in having de- 
ro from * of | buſineſs in 
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forming bis. 8 as well as his ſagacity, i 
= perſons, whoſe wiſdom, mode. 
ration, and diſintereſtedneſs rendered them war wor- 
thy of this high truſt 2. 2 

Las Caſas alone was dif d. „ 
— conſiderations which influenced the Lax 
intendants, made no impreſſion upon him. He 
regarded their idea of eee their con- 
duct to the ſfate of the colony, as maxim of 
an unhallowed timid policy, e 
was unjuſt, becauſe it was beneficial. He con- 
tended, that the Indians LEE by nature free, 
and, as their protector, he required the ſuper. 
1 to 8 them of the 1 
privilege of humanity. ey received his moſt 
virulent remonſtrances INT, emotion, but ad- 
hered firml to their own ſyſtem. 3c Com 

not bear with him fo 5 

were ready to tear him in pieces for in ing in 
a requifition ſo. odious to them. Las Caſas, in 
— to ſcreen himſelf from their rage, found i 
neceſſary to take ſhelter in a convent ; and per- 
ceivin * all his efforts in America were 
Fun, he ſoon ſet out for e 5 
Rel reſolution not to abandon the 
. of a, le whom he deemed to 


2 


Had 8 retained chat vi e 
with which he ufually applied to _ Las 


Caſas muſt have met with no very us recep- 
tion upon his return to 8 Sur he found 


the cardinal gol under a mortal diſtes- 
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eee 
x5, loſt a miniſter, whoſe abilities a py 
— — — =_ 
Hemiſn accom 
wo Spain. . 
countrymen, - which was natural at his age, he 
anſulted them with eſpect to all the 'tranſac- 
oy in his new Kingdoms and they, with an 
adi 4 7 a ys into 
xy buſineſs, an ſeized every depart- 
t of. adminiſtration !. The Ae of 
\merican affairs was an object too alluring. to 
3 Las Caſas obſerved their 
influence, and though projectors are 
all to conduct their ſchemes 
e much ——— he poſſeſſed a buſtling in» 
katigableaQuvity, which f accompliſhes 
E purpoſes with greater ſucceſs, than the moſt 
quite diſceroment and addreſs. He courted 
be Flemiſh miniſters with aſſiduity. He repre- 
ated to them the abſurdity of a the maxims 
the » adopted. with wilpack toe gariramene 
Ack, PRONE FR the acuyperins 
thoſe arrangements ich Ximenes had intro- 
ed. The of Ferdinand was odious 
» the Flemings. ſuperior virtue and abili- 
is of Ximenes had long been the object of their 
my. They fondly wiſhed to have a plauſible 
text for condemning the meaſurcs, both of the 
arch-and of the miniſter, and of K. 145 
i diſcredit; on. their political wiſdom. _ 


Hist. of Charles V. vol. f. p. 30. 
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1th 2 
tion 
welh 
, Las 
fecep- 
found 
iſtew- 
to the 
js C-36s 
young 


| tion; . | : 

een the ſcheme of ſending ſuperintendants to 
— This union of ſo — and paſ- 
fions wasirrefiftible ; and, in conſequence oſ it; the 
fathers of St. Jerome „together with their aſſo- 
eiate Zuazo, were Roderigo de Figu- 
eroa, a lawyer of ſoins's eminence,' was appointed 
chief judge of the iſland, and received mſtruc 
tions, in compliance with the equeſt of La 
Caſas, to examine once more, with the utmoſt 
attention, the point of —— between in 
and the people of the eolony, with e ee tot] 
treatment of the natives; and in the "mean 
time to do every thing in his power to alleviate 

their ps; and provem the extinCtion c 
* was all that the zeal of Ice 
» at that juncture, in favour of the 
The -impoſſibility of carrying on /an 
. in America, unleſs the Span 
planters could command the labour of th 
tives, was an inſuperable objection to his 3 
of treating them as free ſubjedts. - In order 

3 ſome remedy for this, withont which be 
und it was in vain to mention his ſcheme, L 
Caſas propoſed to purchaſe a ſufficient num 
of negroes from the Portugueſe ſettlemems o 
the coaſt of Africa, and to tranſport them 10 
America, in order that they might be employe 

as ſlaves in working the mines and cultivating th 
und. One of the firſt advantages W___ «s | 
— had derived from their diſcore A 


3 Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 16. 79. 21. libs A. c. 7j 5. 
; 2 a N 
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Africa, aroſe from the trade in Caves: Va- 
n eireumſtances concurred in reviving this 
dious commerce, which had been long aboliſhed 
n Europe, and which is no leſs repugnant to the 
felings of humanity, than to the principles of 
wigion. As early as the year one thouſond five 
kndred and three, a few negro flaves had been 
fat into the New World . In the year one 
tionfand five hundred and eleven, Ferdinand peu- 
zitted the importation of them in greater num- 
bers), They were found to be a more robuſt 
ee —— _ — 
were more ca 0 uring 
wre patient under ſervitude, and the res | 
jor "negro was computed to be equal to that 
four Indians'®. Cardinal Ximenes, however, 
rhen ſolicited to encourage this commerce, pe- 
enptorily rejected the propoſition, becauſe he 
perceived the: -iniquity of reducing one race of 
zen to ſlavery, while he was conſulting about 
the means of liberty to another . But 
Ls Caſas, from the inconſiſtency natural to men 
rho hurry with headlong impetuoſity towards a 
ourite | hp mg was incapable of making this 
Et — 5 he Dee earneſtly for 
: born in one quarter of 
— — enſlave the inhabitants 
er 
a to ſave the Americans from the yoke, pro- 
waned it to be lawful and expedient to impoſe 
e ſtill heavier upon the Africans. Unfortu- 
for the latter, Las Caſas's Plan was 


1E 3 1b. lib. i e. 9. | 
* ® Ib. dec. 2. lib. ii. c e. J. 
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inventive than indefatigable, had recourſe to 1 
other expedient for the relief of the Indians. He 
obſerved, that moſt of the 1 . 
tled hitherto in America were ſailors and ſo 

employed in the diſcovery or conqueſt of ü 
1 — of noble a milie 
allvred e pro O acquirin nude 
wealth; or deſperate adventurers, whom de 

indigence or crimes forced to abandon t 

native land. Inſtead of ſuch men, who we 
diſſolute, r wry . — of _ 


ſed to ſupply be. 
and. other parts ae 
New World with a ſufficient number of 1: 
and huſbandmen, who ſhould be allured biy fo 
premiums to remove thither. Theſe, as the 
were accuſtomed to fatigue, would be able tc 


GEL EX {dip the Indians, from 
* Herrera, dec. 2. lib ii. c. a0. | 
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the feebleneſs of their conſtitution, were. 


255 


ud might ſoon become uſeful and opulent citi- 
ins. But though Hiſpaniola ſtood much in 
reed of a recruit of 9 having been 
inted at this time with the ſmall-pox, which 
ſwept off almoſt all the natives who had ſur- 
ned their 1 oppreſſion, and though 
Las Caſas had the countenance of the Flemiſh 
niniſters, this ſcheme was defeated. by the bulhop 
of Burgos, who 9 all 21 projects 7. 
relief for the Indians in thoſe RE e 
become ſo inveterate there, as not to admit of 


* N - 


cure. But ſuch diſcoveries were 2 
n the continent, 25255 an high idea both 
ts extent and populouſneſs. In all thoſe vaſt 
r:g10ns there was but one feeble colony planted ; 
aid except a ſmall ſpot on the iſthmus of Darien, 
the natives ſtill occupied the whole country, 
This opened a new and more ample field for the 
le £) Þ AT of Las Caſas, who ee 
limſelf t might prevent a pernicious ſyſtem 
failed of ſucceſs in his attempts to overturn it, 
where it was already eſtabliſhed. Full of this 
dea, he applied for a grant of the unoecupied 
7 tching along the ſea - coaſt from the 
gulf of Paria to t „„ 
"= range by A N 
pro to ſettle there with a colony com- 
oled gs hbourers, and eecleſiaſ- 
ucs, He engaged, in the ſpace of two years, 
o civilize ten thouſand of the natives, and to 


», Herrera, dec. 2. lib, ii. c. 21. | 
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e ee e ts ot of oc 
fe, that, from the fruits of their i 
lagu! revenue of en tholfend Ames l 
ariſe to the king. In ten years he expected that 
his improvements would be ſo far advanced, as to 
ior] annually fixty thouſand ducats. He ſtipu- 
that no ſailor or ſoldier ſhould ever be per. 
mitted: to ſettle in this diſtrict; and that no 
Spaniard whatever ſhould enter it without his 
i 10 He even: projected to clothe the 
pl. — he took along with him in ſome 
garb, which did not reſemble the 
Span a i dre, that they might appear to the 
natives to be a different race of men from thoſe 
who had brought ſo many calamities upon their 
country 9. From this ſcheme, 'of which ] J hare 
traced only the great lines, it is manifeſt that La 
Caſas had formed ideas concerning the method 
of treating the Indians, fimilar to thoſe by which 
the Jeſuits afterwards carried on their great 
ions in another part of the ſame continent. 
ſuppoſed that the Europeans, by availng 
Themſelves of that aſcendant which they poſſeſſed 
rye) mambots og wu 
ence and improvement, mi gh pray for 
minds of the Americans to r h — 
of which they were deſtitute, might — cha 
to the arts civil life, and render them capable 
of its fun&ions. f 
But to the biſhop of Burgos and the come 
of the Indies this pe roject appeared not 
merical, but W in a high degree. 
e e eee i 
naturally ſo limited, and their indolence ſo er- ; ; 
3 Herrera, dec. 2. lib, iy. c. 3. ** 
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offive,- ö 
nove them would be fruitleſa. They contended, 
ne e Aren eee, e 
command of a coun andi 


euthuſiaſt, a ſtranger to the affairs L 
nd unacquainted with the arts of governments 
at no Wl Las Caſas, far from be Ex re cy with a 
it hu repolſe, which he had fon to expect, had re- 
e the MW courſe once more to the Flemiſh favourites, who 
ꝛealouſſy patronized his ſcheme, merely becauſe » 
12212 by dhe: Spaniſh minfterns | 
They prevailed with their maſter, who had lately 
been raiſed to the Imperial dignity, to refer the 
confideration of this meaſure to a ſelect number 
of his privy-counſellors ; and Las Caſas having 
r againſt the members of the council of 
the Indies, as and intereſted, they were 
al excluded. The deciſion of men choſen by 
rcommendation of the Flemings, was perfectly 
conformable to their ſentiments. They warmly 
proved of Las Caſas's plan; and gave orders 
for c it into execution, but reſtricted the 
him to three hundred miles 
dong t Wen deren allowing him, how- 
cer ie extend jt as far as he pleaſed towards 
the interior part of the country. 
This determination. did not, paſs: uncenſured. 
Almoſt every perſon who had been in the Welk 
Indies exclaimed againſt it, and their 
opinion ſo conſidently, and with uch plauſible 
——— ů —— 
review! the ſubject more deliberately. - Charles 


! Gomara Hift. Gener. c. 77. Haren, dec. a. n 
GJ. Oriedo, lib, Aix. 6. 3. 688 


rear or 48e. . u. 
3 to ond: the Jeaffiients 4 
niſters, with ſuch ſubmiſſive deference as did not 
1 decifive vigour of mind which di. 
inguiſhed his riper years, could not help {uf. 
ing that the cagerneſs 3 
— part in every affair relating to Ame. 
rica, flowed from ſome improper motive, and 
began to diſcover; an inclination to Examine in 
perſon into the ſtate of the queition concerning 
the character of the Americans, and the proper 
manner of treating them. An opportunity of 
making this inquiry with great advantage ſoon 
occurred | June 20]. Quevedo, the biſhop of 
Darien, who had accompanied Pedrarias to the 
continent in the year one thouſand five hundred 
and thirteen, to land at Barcelona, 
where the court then reſided. It was quickly 
known, that his ſentiments concerning the talents 
and diſpoſition of the Indians differed from thoſe 
of Las Caſas ; and Charles naturally concluded 
that by confronting two reſpectable perſons, who, 
during their reſidence in America, had full leiſure 
to obſerve the manners of the people whom they 
pretended to deſcribe, he might be able to di- 
cover which of them had formed: his opinion 
with the greateſt / diſcernment and accuracy. 
A day for this folemn audience was appoint- 


ed. emperor A e with ä 


p, d his 3 
His principal courtiers 
attended.” Don Diego Columbus, admiral of the 
Indies, was ſummoned to be preſent. : The bi- 
ſhop of Darien was called upon firſt to deliver 


1 He, in a ſhort, diſcour . 
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the fatal deſolation of America, by the extinQion 
of ſo many of its inhabitants; "he acknowledged 
that this muſt be imputed, / in ſome degree, to 
the exceſſive rigour and inconſiderate proceedings 
of the Spaniards ; but declared, that all the 
people of the Ne World, whom he had ſeen 
ether in the continent or in the iſlands, ap} 
to him to be a race of men marked out, by 
nfcriority of their talents, for ſervitude, -- and 
whom it would be- impoſſible toriakrudt ve fa 
prove, unleſs they were under the continual 
n of: a maſter. © Caſas, at greater 
length, and with more Giro; ee 
hyſtem. He d with indignation the idea 
that any race of men was born to ſervitude, as 
meligious and inhuman. ' He aſſerted, that the 
faculties mne were not naturally 
deſpicable, but ; that they were ca- 
fable of receiving i ruction i in the principles of 
religion, as well as of a quiring the induſtry - and 
ws which would q them for the various 
offices of ſocial life; that the mildneſs and timi- | 
of their nature rendered them ſo ſubmiſſive 
docile, that they might be led and formed 
with a gentle hand. He profeſſed, that his in- 
tentions in propoſing the ſcheme now under con- 
ſderation were pure and difinterefted ; and 
though, from the accompliſtment of his deſigns, 
neſtimable benefits would reſult to the crowu of 
Rs ud II would 
receive, any recompence on that account. 
Charles, after hearing both, and conſult: ting 
with his miniſters, did not think himſelf. 
cently informed to eſtabliſh any general arrange- 
acne eee the Indians 
ut 


3 
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2 or mr | age oe 
his own- inexperience in the conduct of aſſain, 
9 the Spatith ga. 
2 ————— — 
— hadron which cultivated their eſtates, 
his progreſs m engaging huſbandmen and labour- 
— he could not preral 
on more than two hundred b eee 
to Cumana. 

Nothing, eee, With 
this Bengher riding: hardly ſufficient to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſuch a large territory, and altogether 
unequal to any eſſectual attempt towards civilz- 
ing its inhabitants, he ſet ſail. The firſt place 
at which he touched was the iſland of Puerto 
Rico. There he received an account of a new 
obſtacle to the execution of his ſcheme, more 
inſuperable than any he had hitherto encounter 
ed. When he left America in the year one 
thouſand five hundred and ſixteen, the Spaniards 
had little intercourſe with — rr 
tinent, exceptaths countrics adjacent to the 
men But as every ſpecies of in 
„ Herrera, dec. 2. Hb. iv. 'E 4s 4» . N 
eee 97 Remi ſal Hiſt. Geaer, lib. ii. c. 19, 20. 
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4 u to ftaj 2 te in Hif 5 iola; when, — 0 
ode decreaſe Ic this natives, the Sen, 

tere deprived of thoſe hands with which they” 

hd hitherto carried on their operations, this 
pompted them to try various expedients for 
boplying that loſs.  Conkiderable numbers. of 
gegroes Were imported; but, on account of 
their exorbitant price, many of the planters 
wild not afford to purchaſe them. In order to 


wocure ſlaves at an eafier rate, ſome of the 
Spaniards in Hiſpaniola fitted out veſſels to cruize 
doog the coaſt of the continent. In places 
there they found themſelves inferior in ſtrength, 
they traded with the natives, and gave European 
uns in exchange for the plates of gold worn by 
them as ornaments; but, wherever they could 
furpriſe or overpower the Indians, they carried 
them off by force, and ſold them as flaves*. 
h thoſe predatory excurſions, ſuch atrocious 
ts of violence and cruelty had been commit- 
td, that the Spaniſh name was held in deteſta- 
ton all over the continent. Whenever any 2. — 
peared, the inhabitants either fled to the 
woods, or ruſhed down to the ſhore in arms, to 
thoſe hated diſturbers of their tranquillity, 
forced ſome parties of the Spaniards to 
retreat with precipitation; they cut off others; 
ad in the violence of their reſentment againſt the 
whole nation, they murdered two Dominican 
niſſonaries, whoſe zeal had prompted them to 
kttle in the province of Cumana *, Ibis out- 
age againft perſons revered for their ſandtity, 
acited ſuch indignation among the people of 
t Herrera, dec. 3. lib ii. c. 3. N 

® Qyieds Hitt. lib, xiz- c. 3. 
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2225 Leere, Hog _ 1 upon the 
t crime, but upon the whole 
race. Wich this view, they gave the command 
of five ſhips and three hundred men to Diego 
S with orders to lay waſte the country of 
umana with fire and Aer and to tranſport all 
the inhabitants as ſlaves to Hiſpaniola. This 
armament Las. Caſas found at . e Rico, in 
its way to the continent; and as Ocampo refuſed 
to defer his voyage, he immediately] ceived 
that it would be impoſſible to attempt the execy- 
tion of his pacific plan in 2 country deſtined to 
F 6 
In order to provide againſt the effects of thi 
unfortunate incident, he ſet fail directly for St. 
Domingo [12th April], leaving his 4% 554 
out among the 1 in Puerto Reco 
From many concurring cauſes, the 
which Las Caſas met with in Hiſpaniola wa 
very unfavourable. In his negotiations for the 
relief of the Indians, he had cenſured the con- 
duct of his countrymen ſettled there with fuck 
honeſt-ſer as rendered him univerſally odious 
to them. " confidered their own ruin as 
the inevitable 7 4 of his ſucceſa. They 
were now elated wi of na: ag 
recruit of ſlaves e which muſt 
relinquiſhed if Las Caſas „ ome tigtin 


his projected colony there. | 
EIT the ie tiogg which Ke 1 rece 6 
22 Lib. ix. 4 5 
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mr — concerning the 
| of the Indians, that was repreſented as 
3 the ſyſtem of Lac aka, © He 


good number. of the 
. wy 


2 rune ba"; — 


ee aſſi 3 habi 

leof aſſuming new ts at once. De- 
cd with their own misfortunes as well as thoſe 
their coun „they exerted ſo little induſtry 


eived - 

— e ground, appeared ſo deyoid of 
dts kbcitude or foreſight in providing for their own 
8 n and were uch ſtrangers to atrapgement 
"this — their affairs, that the 8 | 
1 St. dec them inespable of being formed to 
en Ae n wie them 
Rica. = children, — begs mn6Senbe, 
phi in _ Hiſpan 


* 


apt E many threats, obtained 


Z . to protect him 
2 . landings But upon 
s return to Puerto Rico, he found that the 
ſeaſes of the climate had been fatal to ſeveral 
us people; and that others got em- 
oyment in that iſland, refuſed to follow him. 
Wh the handful that remained, be and 


/ Herrera, dec. 2. lib. x. . 35 
„%% , ON landed 


3 : 


t from that which takes' place ber oO 


20 MISTORY or Auris. Im 
landed in Cumana. Ocampo had executed h; 

eommiſſion in that proviuce with fuch bans 
rage, having maſſacred many of the i 
fent others in chains to Hiſpaniola, and force 
ods find e 
of a ſmall colony, which he had plan 
place which he named — 
_—_— erer: ee 


dreaded the calamities to. which he mult be 
ſed in that wretched ftation. He made 1 
| proviſion in his power for the ſafety and fe 
Sitenor of his followers; ee e 
availed fittle towards. ſecuring ane 
the other, he returned to Hiſpaniola, in order ti 
ſolicit e aid for he preſervation of 
men, ho from confidence in him had venture 
into a polt of ſo much danger. Soon after hn 


departure, the natives, having eg bar Di. 
feeble and defenceleſs flate of the Spaniards de 
aſſembled ere 3 them with the un * 
natural to men ex ini 1 
off a good be ts — reſt or 
e e ee eee rade 
The ſmall colony ſettled So a! 
—— of the pearl fiſhery, catching the pan becan 
with which their countrymen had been ſerzec 1 
abandoned the iſland, and not a Spaniard remane . * 
in any part of the continent, or adjacent il: . 
from the of Paria to the borders of Da an, 
Aſtoniſhed at ſuch a ſucceſſion of diſaſters, f 
® ib 


Caſas was aſhamed to ſhew his face after th 
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{al termination of all his ſplendid ſehemes. 
He ſhut himſelf up in the convent of the Do- 
anicaus at. — 
be habit of that order. 

Though the expulſion. of. the- $a 
Camana; happened in the year one tho 4 
kuadred and twenty-one, I have choſen to 
the 57 of Las Caſas's negotiations. from 

riſe to their final iſſue without interrup- 
2 His ſyſtem was the object of long and 
mentive diſcuſſion; and though his efforts in 
behalf of the o Taue — partly from 
lis own raſhneſs and imprudence, and partly 
tom the malevolent — of his adverſaries, 
rere not attended with that ſucceſs which he 
pomiſed with too ſanguin 2 
pale i due 0 ks humane ee which * br 
dle to various regu were of ſome 
teacfit to that unhappy — — 3 now. 
to the hiſtory. of the Spaniſh diſcoveries, 20 they 
«cur in the order of time. 

Diego Velaſquez, who con quered | Cuba in 
de year one thouſand five —— and eleven, 
1 20 n Di twang ra 41 

uty of Don Die umbus, 

Wow del don ledged — and aimed at 
e his own authority altogether independ- 

Under his prudent adminiſtration, Cuba 
— one — moſt flouriſhing of the Spas» 
———— "The fame of this allured thi 


* 4 2, lib. x. c. 5. l 
Oviedo Hitt, lib. xix. c. 5. Gomara, c. 37. Davila Pay 
GL, lib. i. c. 97. Remiſal Hiſt. Gen. lib. 1. E 85255 
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naturally hel the inhabitants to attempt | 
ilcoperion An expedition for this 2 
which activity and reſolution might conduct tc 
ſudden wealth, was more ſuited to the genius « 
ar arg than the patient induſtry requiſite i 
und, and manufaQuring ſugar. « 
5 — T5 this ſpirit, ſeveral officers, who b. 
ſerved under Pedrarias in Darien, entered ir 
an afſociation to undertake a voyage of diſcore 
They perſuaded Franciſco Hernandez 
1 a den f of 6 
tin courage, to join with them in 
venture, and choſe bane their commander 
Velaſquez not only approved e . 
alfited in carrying it en. As the veterans f 
3 —— rde 


fite either for or for war. 5 
ten men embarked on board of them, and failet 
from St. Jago de Cuba on the eighth of Febru: 
one d ſive hundred and ſeventeen. By the 
advice of their chief pilot,- Antonio Alamino 
they food Sel radar Cola 

| y relying on the c 

of that great navi 5 ee na 
tained that a w ES, ic 
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On the twenty-firſt day after their depart 

tom St. Jago, they ſaw land, which wax Aa to 
he Cape Catoche, qr eaſtern point of grove 

ula projecting from —— an 
tea, which ſtill retains ite original name of 
ficatan. As they a 
ates came off full of people decently clad in 
cotton garments; an aſtoniſhing ſpectacle to the 
Spaniards, ö 
America po prope naked ſavages. Cordova + 
— by ſmall preſents — gain the good- 
vill of theſe en They, though amazed at 
the ſtrange objects now preſented for the firſt 
time to their view, invited the to viſit 
their 3 with an appearance of  cordi- 

landed accordingly „ and as th 
— — the country, they obſerved with 
xiv wonder ſome large houſes built with ſtone. 
But they ſoon found ogy: if the people of Yu- 
atan had made prog in improvement beyond 
their countrymen, they were like wiſe more artful 
ad warlike. For though the cazique received. 
Cordova with many tokens of friendſhip, he had 
pom a r gs body of his 15 in am- 
behind a thicket, who, a 

by him, ruſhed out and * 
rith great boldneſs, and degree martial 
der. At the firſt flight of their arrows, fif- 
teen of the Spaitiards were wounded; but the In- 
tans were ſtruek with fuch terror by the ſudden 
erploſſon of the hems and ſo ſurpriſed at the 
trecution done by them, b the croſs-bows, and 
by the other ation of their new. enemies, 
that they fled preci — Cordova quitted 4 
was where he had met with ſuch a herce 
CC 3 rcceptiou, 


S 
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extenſive coaſt along which they had failed, and 
bad not obſerved any river ©. As their water 
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nder theſe calamities, died by the way; Cor- 
dora, their commander, expired ſoon. after they 
knded in Cuba 4. 

Notwithſtanding "the 1 tg i X 
this expedition, it „ 
than to damp à ſpirit of enterpriſe among the 

They had diſcovered. an extcnfive - 
country, ſituated at no great diſtance from Cuba, 
fertile in appearance, and poſſeſſed by a people 
far ſuperior in improvement to any luthertq 
known in America. Though they had carried 
2 Lee 1 with the natives, 

rought 0 ornaments 
* in value, but of nens of gol 
Theſe circumſtances, related with the exaggera · 
tion natural to men deſirous of heightening the 
merit of their own. exploits, were more than 
ſufficient to excite. romantic hopes and expeRt- 
ztions. Great numbers offered to engage in a 
new expedition. 2 ſolicitous to dif. 
jaguiſh himſelf by ſome ſervice ſo meritorious as 
might entitle him to claim the government of Cuba 
t of the admiral, not only 0 
or ardour, but at his awn expence fitted o 
udp nth for the voyage. Two hundred 


among whom were ſeveral per 
ſons bg rank ape; 5 — embarked i in 1 — 
terpriſe. The command of it was given to Juan 
& Grijalva, a young man of known merit and 
courage, with Ae ta obſerve e 
the nature of the countries which he ſhould di 


Herrera, dec. 2. Ub. f. 4. 17, 18. Hiſtor. Verdadera 
e 
fills, cap. 7. Oviedo, lib. xvii. c. 3. or 
men.. P- 39 


p 4 . 
+ 5 
cover : 
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cover, to c ee and, Wh um 
were inviting, to ſettle a colony in ome Proper 
ſtation. He failed from St. Jago de Cuba on the 
eighth of April one thouſand five hundred and 
cighteen.” The pilot Alaminos held the fame 
courſe as in the S voyage; but the violence 
of the currents carrying the ſhips to the ſouth, 
the firlt land which they made was the iſland of 
Cozumel, to the eaſt of Yucatan. As all the 
inhabitants fled to the woods and mountains at 
the ap h of the Spaniards, they made 50 
long there, and without any remarkable 
occurrence they reached Potonchan on the oppo. 
fite ſide of the peninſula. The deſire of avenginz 
their countrymen who had been ſlain there, con- 
curred with their ideas of policy, in prompt- 
ing them to land, that ey might chaſtiſe the 
Indians of that diſtrict with ſuch exemplary 
rigour, as would ftrike terror into all the 
around them. But though they diſembarked 
all their troops, and carried aſhore ſome field. 
— the Indians fought with ſuch co 
at the Spaniards gained the victory with 
, and were confirmed in their opinion 
that the inhabitants of this country would 
more formidable enemies than any they 4 
with in other parts of America. From Poton- 
chan, they continued their voyage towards the 
weſt, keeping as near as. poflible to the ſhore, 
and caſting anchor every evening, from w_ 
of the dangerous accidents to which they mi 
be expoſed in an unknown ſea. During the 
their eyes were turned continually towards land, 
with a mixture of ſurpriſe and wonder at the 
beauty of the country, as well as the * 
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| which they 
. Wee e of done that appeared 
lofty/at a diſtance;-> In the warmth 
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rince of the 8 
pre in Amer Laden e or 
the natĩres called Tobeſes Juneg], and the fame 
of their victory at 'Potonchan hay ng reached this 

the cazique not only received them ami- 


N 5 


male, as confirmed: ideas which the 
Spaniards had . to the wealth 


where they next touched. This was conſider- 
zbly to the weſt of Tabaſco, in the province ſince 
known by the name of Guaxaca: There they 
were received with the reſpect paid to ſuperior 
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ge country; t 
rr 
ſubject Aa great monarci Montezuma, 
whoſe dominion extended over that and many 
bdther provinces. hit place, with which 
rr „Grijaln 
Sontinned his courſe towards the weſt. He 
landed on à ſmall iſſand [Juze: 19], which he 
named the Iſie of Sac beeauſe there t 
Spaniards beheld, for the fuck, time, the horrid 
— 
Oo natives o to 
He touched at another: ſmall iſland, —_— 
called St. ſuan de Ulua. From this place be 
diſpatched: Pedro de Alvarado, one of his officers, 
bog Stormy: with à full account of the i 
diſcoveries which he had made, and with 
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niuon of their ſovereign. But the. quadro 
ad now been above five months at fea ; the 
prateſt part of their proviſions. was: exhauſted, 
and what remained of > ſtores ſo much . cor- 
npted by the heat of the climate, as to be al- 
1 oa, they had loſt dome men by 
death ; others- mere Lell; the country was 
3 aria. ſcant 40 bs mntelli- 
gent as well as brave; and they were under the 
government. —_ one powerful monarch, who 
could by them to act againſt their in ; 
us to be at! tempted... Coriplua, 


oo 
rilo 
though hongh poll both of. bs 0 and courag 
* — . Sh the . 
forming or executing a great 
pied more pron dee, d hv 
of his voyage, and accom- 
phſhed all that „ he com- 
manded enabled him to perform. He returned 
to St. Jago de Cuba on the twenty · fxth of Octo- 
ber, from which he had taken hüt departure 
about fix months before . 
This was the 1. cd as well as the moſt ſuc- 
celsful paniards had. hitherto 
we yy Og Ae in wr pon 
that Yucatan was not an iland- as they had ſup- 
8 part of the great continent of Ame- 
Daman ET 
—_— ſtretching —_—_— 
at | 
the weſt, and then turning to the north ; all the 
f Herrera, dec. 1 T. lib. iii. c. 1, 2. 9, 10. Bernal Diaz, 
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Alvarado reached Cuba, bg. pa . Kris 


this important intelli 
to Spain, to exhibit the rich produQtions of the 
Countries which had been diſcovered by his 


means, and to ſolicit ſuch an-increaſe of auth 1 


e eee re e 


for e ee eee 
of Grijalva,. of whom he was become ſo jealow 
or diſtruſtful that he reſolved no longer to en 
eee e e ee ee 
armament, as might prove eq to-an enterpriſe 
of ſo much danger and 


Baut as the expedition upon which Velaſque 


was now intent, - terminated in conqueſts of rar 


er moment than what the Spaniards had 
FE. 

e of a com thoſe 
- . — be. a rugs 


—— we five already related, in order 
to take a view of the ſtate of the New Word 
hen firſt diſcovered, aud to contemplate the 
an eee e e 

all the parts of it wth wha ths 


Spanky were dn tin quand 
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aft of the continent from the riverDe la Plata to 
te bottom of the Mexican gulf, and had found 
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yy here, la than either Europe, or A 
or the 


1 — b 
rica, the great empire of Peru, and the intaio 
Nate of the extenſive dominions ſubje& to the 
 Iovercigns s of Mexico, denn lier pre 
When we contemplate the New Wade 
3 — that ſtrikes us is its immenſe 


3 Woonrrad „ 


noted diviſions of the ar 
Continent and pot much alen dent 


—2 the event of the Now Word, 

0 it to 
as moſt apt to ſtrike the eye of an obſerver, N 
| r mpeg 


— 46 che 
N farther above the 
a top o yrenees. This ſtupen- 
e of the Andes, no leſs remarkable ſor 
atent than elevation, riſes in different places 
note than one third above the Pike of Teneritie, 


yoportionably — with whichie — in 
— — ee eee, 


— he wy a os" | 
. St. Laurence in North — 
i, flow in ſuch ſpacious channels, that, 1 
rlemble arms of the ſea rather than rivers of 
mter ©, © 

"The lakes of the New World are no leſs con: 
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The New World is of a form extremely -f 
'F ? 24 . "Es F eee 5 
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be conſidered as a Mediterranea 
1 . 22 f | . 1 
a maritime commerce with a 
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err of — in the more — Gif 
tnts of Ameriea, Hudſon's Bay may become 
25 ſrt 7 —— . — that 
quarter e globe, as the Baltic is in Europe. 
Tbe other — — ia 
on except one 
narrow neck, . — the Atlantic from 
the Pacific Ocean; and though it be not of 
by ſpacious bay or arms of the ſea, its interior 
parts are rendered acceſible by a number of large 
ters, fed by ſo many aniviliary ſtreams, flowing 
in ſuch various direftions, chat, almoſt n 


fs golf of Paris. Nor is this Deuter Nee 
d to the ſouthern diviſion” of America: 
is northern continent abounds no leis in rivers 
al which are navigable almoſt to their ſources, and 
by its immenſe chain of lakes proviſion is made 
for an inland communication, more extenſive and 
commodions than in any quarter of the globe. 
The countries ſtret: from the gulf of D. 

on one fide, to that 6 of Calera — 
which form the chain 'that binds the two - parts 
of the American continent together, are not 
eſtitute of peculiar advantages. Their coaſt on 
one fide is waſhed by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
other by the Pacific. Some of their rivers flow 
mts the former, ſome into the latter, and ſceute 
Wie ——— | ce * 

But What moſt — — Bam 
ee 
2 3 
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and the nature of its 
The maxima 8 
| vation of our hemiſphere will not apply to the 
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- of vegeta- 
© parts of Ame- 
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2 the gl While the negro on the 
walt of Africa is ſcorched with untemitting heats 
be lohan of Dern: Ineathet200 WoL ally 
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yo y mitig t it each the Gulf « 
Meaico- Over all the continent of North 
America, a north-weſterly wind and - exceſſive 
cold are ſynonimous terms. Even in the molt 
— wh the moment that the wind 
veers to quarter, its penetrating NG 
is felt in à tranſition from heat to cold; no 
violent than ſudden.” To this powerful cauſe 
ve may aſcribe the extraordinary dominion of 
cold, and its violent inroads into the ſouthery 
E globes. * GUN 
che sette Power of heat in thoſe aer he 
In all chat Gino Fr te 
| 108, In all t t 
— blows in an in variable direAiior, from en aft 
to weſt. As this wind holds its courle - fo 
the ancient continent, it arrives at the countric 
_ whieh ſtreteh along the weſtern ſhores of Africz 
' Inflamed with all the fiery particles which it bat 
collected from the-ſultry plains of Aſia, and 
the = — ET be 
_— L accordin 4 4 
_ Earth which Feels? the er — ths 
.;* Charlevois Hift. de Nov, Fre W, 365; H. 5 
Voyager, 8 EK 5 , 
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e 
1 warmth to the icountnes Ming bet 
teen the river of Senegal and Cafrarĩa, traterſes 
the Atlantic Ocean, before 1 
fran ſhore. It is cooled in its paſſage orer this 
wp ey FRE pr in, felt. by 1 a 


he u Eg en ee den bia, 
As this wind advances in ifs courſe acroſs. Ame- 


our CES.” CH poſed by their 
ſtuation k. In the er provinces of Americas 
from Ties, Fermk veelowars 40 the Mexican 


d See Mort Xxxl. * Note XXX," 
ppc rp per Buffon Hit 
Kzturelle, &c. tom. il. $12, cc. i» 107, &c. Oſborn 
K The 


| —— . 
beyond it, cannot be aſcertained in a manner 
equally ſatisfying. - Aire by ie a 


noroar as 4 vate. 


n —— 
adjacent countries. The immenſe extent of th 
1 ent, and the large rivers which 
it -poured into the. ocean, were mentioned and 
admitted by p ers as cauſes ſufficient to 
oceaſion the unuſu ſenſation of eold; and the 
. Dar the imaging 
M1 ze. But the ima 

continent to which ſuch influence was aſcribed, 
r 
whic it was ſuppoſed to occupy having been 
Found to be an open ſea, new conjectures mult 
be formed with reſpect to the cauſes of a tem. 


After contemplating thoſe permanent and 
eharacteriſtic qualities of the- American cc conti- 


2 firſt diſcovereds: — favs as ag is Covered 
1 and operations of man. The 
of human ingenuity and labour are more 
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impervious, 


Linues to o wear th fame wn ancultirar d —— and 
proportion as the rigour of the climate in- 
creaſes, appears more deſolate and horrid. 
There the foreſts, though not encumbered with 
the {ame exuberance of vegetation, are of in- 
wenſe extent; prodigious +marſhes overſpread 
the and few marks appear of human ac- 

tivity in any attempt to cultivate or embellih 
earth. 80 wondse that the” coloaies fu 
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between the uneultivated face of Nature, and 
that which it acquires under the forming hand 
o induſtry and art =. © 

The labour and operations of of man e ety 
mprove and embelliſh the , but render it 
more wholeſome, and friendly to life. When 
wy region lies neglected and deſtitute of culti- 
ntion, the air ftagnates in the woods, putrid 
ahalations ariſe from the waters; the ſt 'of 
the earth, loaded with rank vegetation, feels 
zot the ing influence of the ſun or of the 
rind; the malignity of the diſtempers natural 
v the climate increaſes, and new maladies no 


vere found to be remarkably unhealthy. This 
te Spec be er expedition : 
mo the New World, whether defl bed for con- 
queſt or ſettlement. Though by the natural 
caſtitution of their bodies, their erm tem- 
france, and the perſevering vigour of their 
beeps hor line ee n faly - 


r Such as ſurvived the de- 
of thoſe maladies, were not ex- 
the noxious influence of the cli- 
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re, 4 e, emaciated, with languid looks, and com- 
erence = Sce Nora XXXIV. 4 
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plexions of ſuch a fickly yellow colour, as ind 
cated the — temperature af 
countries where they had refided”. 

The _ uncultivxated ſtate of the New Wor 
affected not only the temprrgture of e ui 
og: ities of its productions. The p 
ſeems to have been leſs active and vi 


Se. of a rabbit. On the. continent, l 
variety Was, r; and though the individu; 
of each could not fail of multiplying es 
ceedingly, when almoſt unmoleſted by men, wh 

were neither ſo numerous, nor ſo united in { 
cicty, as to be formidable enemies to the 

creation, the number of diſtinct ſpecies muſt 
be conſidered as extremely ſmall. Of two! 
dred different kinds.of —— ſpread oxer 
face of the earth, only about one third e * 
in America, at the time of its diſcovery”, NI tem 

ture was not o y leſs prolific in the New Work 
22 ewile 8 1 


belonging to this quarter 7 the 
to be of an inferior race, neither 
fo fierce, as thoſe of the other continent. 3 

rica gives birth to no creature of ſuch bulk 


Goma Hiſt. c. 20. 22. "Oviedo Hift. lib. ii. c. i 
Hib. v. c. 10. P. Mart. Epiſt. 345. Decad. p. 476. 
» caocaa 
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be compared with the elephant or rhinocero 
that equals the lion and tiger in ſtrength and 


ci » The Tapyr of Braſil, the — 
adroped of the ravenous tribe in the 


__ World, is not larger than + calf of 6% mouths : 


The Puma and Jaguar, its fiercelt beaſts 
prey, which Europeans have inaccurately de- 
minated lions ene 7 poſſeſs e the 
adaunted courage _—_ the former, nor the 
coons erucity of the latter® They are inac- 
ze and timid, hardly formidable to man, and 
ten turn their backs upon the leaſt appearance 
f refiſtance*. The ſame qualities in the climate 
America which ſtinted the growth, and en- 
bled the ſpirit, —_ its N 8 animals, have 
ed pernicious to ſuch as have migrated into 
prod por from the other continent, or have 


n nas} ger thither by the Europeans“. 


The bears, the wolves, the deer of America, 
ze not equal in ſize to thoſe of the Old World . 
Moſt of the domeſtic animals, with which the 
Europeans have ftored the provinces wherein 
they ſcttled, have degenerated with reſpect 
5 . ſe 
ture and ſo — to be leſs favourable 
8 and PENN of the animal Cre- 


See Norz xxxv. 1 Buffon Hig. Natur. tom, | 
u. p. 37. Margravii Hiſt. Nat. Brafil, p. 229- 

Buffon Hiſt. Natur. ix. 13. 203. Acofta Hit. lib. iv. 
t. 34. Piſonis Hiſt. p. 6. Herrera, dec. 4. lib-iv. c. I» 
bb. x. c. 13. hg # ogy ay p. 691. Ovalle Relat. 
of Chili, Church. iii. p. z0. Sommario de Oviedo, © 
—22. Voyage du Des Marchais, iii. 299- © Buffon 
Hiſt. Natur. iz. 103. Kalm's Travels, i. 103. Bict 
$a France Equinox. p. 339- - See NoTs XXXVI. 
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monſtrous bulk. As this country is, on the 
whole, leſs cultivated, and leſs peopled, tha 
. the active pric 
ciple of waſtes its force in productions of 
this inferior form. The air is often darkenet 
with clouds of inſets, and the ground covered 
with ſhocking and noxious reptiles. 'The country 
around -Porto-Bello. ſwarms with toads in ſuch 
multitudes, as hide the ſurface of the earth. At 
1 ſnakes and vipers are hardly leſs nu- 
| noch £3: 1s infeſted with numerous 
JE annoy not only the cattle 
but the inhabitants *. In the iſlands, legions of 
ants. have, at different times, conſumed every 
vegetable production 7, and left the earth en. 
tirely bare, as if it had been burnt with fire. 
The damp foreſts, and rank ſoil of the countries 
on the banks of the Orinoco and 
teem with almoſt every offenſive and poiſonous 
creature, which the power of a ſultry ſun can 
quicken into life®, 

The birds of the New World are not diſtin- 
guilhed by qualities ſo conſpicuous and charac- 

Voyage de Ulloa, _— Id. p. 147. Herter, 
Joco 11. lib. iii. c. 3. 19. Y See NoTz XXX VII. 
Voyage de Condamine, p. 167. Gumilla, ji. 120, r. 
Bis. Gener. des Voyages, iv. 317. Dumont Memoires fur 
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teriſtical, as thoſe which we have obſerved in its 
quadrupeds, Birds are more independent 
man, and leſs affected by the which his 


tuch. 3 
gate from one co anot 


WM icalty or danger. Hence the number of birds 
common to both continents is much greater than 
that of quadrupeds; and even ſuch as are pe- 
ler to America ne: reſemble. thoſe with 
rhich mankind were acquainted in ſimilar reg! 
of the ancient hemi | 
of the torrid zone, like thoſe of the ſame climate 
in Afia and Africa, are decked in plumage, 
which dazzles the eye with the 
colours; but Nature, ſatisfied with clothing — 


euch and delight the ear. The birds af the 
temperate climates ONE 
u our continent, are leſs ſplendid in — 


nee, but, in compentation for that 


mfavourable even to this of the creation. 
The number of birds is leſs than in other 
countries, and the traveller is ftruck with the 


s remarkable, however, _ America, where 
* Bourguer Voy. au Perou, 17. Chanvalon Voyage 3 Ia 
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and labour make upon the ſtate of _ 


gratify this inftin& of th of their nature without AK. 


he danteiain bids. 


i this gay dreſs, has denied moſt of them that 
melody of ſound, and variety of notes, which 


they have voices of greater and more 
nelodious. In ſome diſtricts of America, the 
mwholeſome temperature of the air ſeems to be 


amazing ſolitude and filence of its foreſts . It 


Martinique, p-. 96. Warren Deſcript. Surinam. Ofborn's 
Collect. ii. 924- Lettres Edif. „ . 359. — 
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the quadrupeds are ſo dwarfiſh and daſtardiy, tot 
pro the Condor, which is entitled to anc 


eminence over all the Ayin tribe, i in bea 
bee and in courage. ” mA and 
in a continent ſo extenſive as Ame. cou 
rica 1 of courſe, „erf ene Are, fn of! 
of its provinces, we me diſtinguiſhing 221 
the deſcription of which belong zur 

to thoſe who write their particular hiſtory, je 
general, we may obſerve, that the moiſture and 
| cold, which predominates ſo remarkably in al 
parts of America, muſt have great influence 
en the nature of its ſoil; countries lying in 
| parallel with thoſe regions which never 
feel the' ere rigour of winter in the ancient 
continent, _— „Child by this nk 
ear. e intenſe 
cal, the und bs acquires ** th ſufficient 
Nice ths fruits, which are found in the co 
reſponding parts of the other continent. If we 
| to rear in America the productions which 
abound in any particular diſtri of the ancient 
world, we muſt advance ſeveral d nearer 
to the line, than in the other uphere, 25 it 
requires ſuch an mcreaſe of heat to counterba- 
- lance the natural frigidity of the ſoil and c- 
mate. Ar the Cape of Good: Hope, ſeveral « 
the plants, and fruits peculiar. to the countries 
within the tro A are cultivated with ſuccels; 


CEPT Er TIT 


* 
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whereas, at uguſtine, in Florida, and 
Charles-Town, in South — tbough con- W. 
fiderably nearer the line, they cannot be brought WF « 
| + Voxage de Ulloa, i. Voyage de Condamine, 175 4 
Buffon Hit. Nat. xvi. ie _ We 4 
380. © See Nors XLTVIIII. ry, 
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to thrive with equal certainty . But, if allow- 
ance be made bor this diverſity in the degree of 
heat, the ſoil of America is naturally as rich 
and fertile as in any part of the earth. As the 
country was thinly inhabited, and by a people 
of little induſtry, who had none of the domettic 
animals, which civilized nations rear in ſuch vaſt 
numbers, the earth was not exhauſted by their 
conſumption. The vegetable productions, to 
which the fertility of the ſoil gave birth, often 
remained untouched, and being ſuffered to cor- 
rupt on its ſurface, returned with increaſe into 
its boſom . As trees and plants derive a great 
part of their nouriſhment from air and water, if 
We not deftroyed by. man and other ani- 
ils, they would render to the earth more, 
perhaps, than they take from it, and feed rather 
than impoveriſh it. Thus the unoccupied: ſoil of 
America may have gone on enriching for many 
ages, The vaſt number as well as enormous 
fze of the trees in America, indicate the ex- 
traordinary vigour of the ſoil in its native ſtate. 
When the Europeans firſt began to cultivate 


terba- 

d cli 

mtries 

ecels; ¶ it down to a fit for - 
and Having thus ſurveyed the ſtate of the New 
neon: World at the time of its diſcovery, and con- 
ought i «See Nerz XXXIX. © Buffon Hiſt. Natur. l. 242. 
„ 7% Em, i. 33. * Charlevoix, Hiſt. de Nour. Fran. 


2s, L. 
to 


i. 405- Voyage du Des Marchais, iii. 229. Lery ap de 
In, part iii. p. 174. See NoTs XL. 7 


pecul: neee nd cities whe 
Sitinguiſh, ink eharacteriſe it, the next inquiry 
that merits attention is, How was Ameriea 
— — By what courſe did mankind 
from the one continent to the other? nat in 
what quarter is it moſt probable that a commu 
was opened between them: 
We know with infallible certainty, that al 
the human race ſpring from the ſame ſource, 
and that the deſcendants of one man, under the 
protection, as well as in obedience to the com- 
mand of Heaven, multiplied and repleniſhed the 
carth. But neither the annals nor the traditions 
of nations reach back to thoſe remote ages, in 
which they took poſſeſſion of the different 
countries, where they are now ſettled. We 
cannot trace the briveties of this firſt family, or 
5oint out with certainty the time and manner 
in which they divided and ſpread over the face 
of the globe. Even among the moſt enlightened 
people, the period of authentic hiſtory is ex- 
tremely ſhort, and every thing prior fo that is 
fabulous or obſcure. It is not ſurpriſing, then, 
that the unlettered inhabitants-of America, who 
_—_ no ſolieĩtude about futurity, Pg wh ere 
oſity concerning what is , be alto- 
. unacquainted — own original, 
people on the two oppoſite coaſts of Ame- 
— who thoſe countries in Americawhich 
- to the ancient continent, are ſo 
* that it is altogether vain to ſearch 
among them for ſuch information as might dil- 
cover the from whence they came, or the 
anceſtors of whom they are deſcended. What- 
© Venega's Hift. of California, i, bo, 
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cxer light has been thrown on this ſubjeQ;, is de- 
ned, not from the natives of America, but from | 


| the inquiſitive genius of their 


YJETOTS, 


When the people of Europe unexpeRedly dif. 
covered a New World, removed at a vaſt 


part of the ancient continent. 


markably from the reſt of the human ſpecies, the 
queſtion concerning their original became natu - 


nlly an object 
theories and ſpecula 
ieſpect to this ſubject, would 


of curioſity and attention. The 
tions of ingenious men with 


but are often fo ele that I 
ſhould offer an inſult to the underſtanding of my 
readers, if I attempted either minutely to enu- 
nerate or to refute them. Some have preſump- 
tuouſly imagined, that the people of America 
vere not the offspring of the ſame common pa- 
rent with the reſt of mankind, but that they 


med a ſeparate race of men, diſtinguiſha 


guiſhable by 


peculiar features in the. conſtitution of their 

bodies, as well as in the A | 
of their minds. Others contend, that they are 
deſcended from ſome remnant of the antediluvian. 
inhabitants of the earth, who ſurvived the 2 
rhich ſwept away the of the hu- 


nan ſpecies in 


days of Noah; and pre- 
tribes, 


polterouſly ſuppoſe — uncivilized t 1 
ſcattered aver an uncultivated continent, to be 


the moſt ancient race of on the earth. 
There is hardly any nation the north to the 
— — — in the ex- 


beer of "AA America, "The Jews, the 


of conjecture, has not aſcribed the 
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Canaanites, the Phœnicians, the e 
ere the Scythians in ancient times, are 

poſed to have ſettled in this weſtern world. 
Th Chineſe, the Swedes, the Norwegians, the 
Welſh, the Spaniards, are ſaid to have ſent co- 
| Jonies thither in later ages, at different 


and on various occaſions. Zealous advocates 


ſtand forth to ſupport the reſpective __—_— 
thoſe people; . 

better foundation than the caſual 83 of 
ſome cuſtoms, or the ſuppoſed affinity between 
à few words in their different languages, much 
erudition and more zeal have been employed, 
to little . Mit de in defence of Que and cow 


imited province, Nen to what is 
eftabliſhed by certain or probable evi- 
dence. odd „ 
offering a few obſervations, which may contri- 
bute to throw ſome light upon this curious and 
much a tated queſtion, 

1. There are authors who have endeavoured 
by mere conjeQures to account for the peopling 
of America. Some have ſuppoſed that it was 

End united to the ancient continent, and 

— From it bs the ſhock of an earthquake, 

or mo. irruption-of a deluge. Others have ima- 
gined, that ſome veſſel forced from its 
— by the violence of a — Fo wind, might 
be driven by aceident towards the American 
coaſt, and have given a beginning to population 
in that deſolate continentb. But with reſpect 

* Parfon's Remains of Japhet, p. 240. Ancient Univerl- 

vol. xx. p. 164- P. Feyjoo Teatro Critico, tom. 5. 
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to all thoſe ſyſtems, it is vain either to reaſon. or 


mquire, becauſe it is impoſſible to 27755 1 hrs 
deciſion. Such events as they ſu 
poſſible, and may have ee That 72 
erer did happen, we have no evidence, either 
from the clear teſtimony of hiſtory, or rom, the 
obſcure intimations of tradition. | 

2. Nothing can be more frivolous or uncertain 
than the attempts to diſcover the original of the 
Americans, merely by tracing the reſemblance 
between their manners and thoſe of any 
people in the ancient continent. If we ſuppoſe 
two tribes, though placed in the moſt remote 

ns of the globe, to live. in a climate nearly 
755 ſame temperature, to be in the ſame — 
of ſocicty, and to reſemble each other in the de- 
of their improvement, they muſt feel the 

— e wants, and exert the ſame endeavours to 
ſupply them. The ſame objects will allure, the 
ame paſſions will animate them, and the ſame 
8 will ariſe in their minds. 
The character and occupations of the hunter in 
America muſt be little different from thoſe of an 
Aſiatic, who depends for ſubſiſtence on the 
3 A tribe of ſavages on the banks of the 
Danube muſt nearly reſemble 05 the plaing 
waſhed by the Miſſiſippi. In 37 — 
luming from this arity, that there is any 
iinity between them, we mould only conclude, 


that the diſpoſition and manners of men are 


formed by their fituation, and ariſe from the ſtate 
of ſociety in which they live. The moment that 
begins to vary, the character of a people mult 
change. In proportion as it advances in im- 


Foremeuts ther manyers irefines their pamerp 


| a reſemblance in their manners | as ne 


natural 


al want or 
may-be denominated uſages of arbitrary 
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t of . the expreſſion of that j joy which is 
arly fo man on the returk of the plant which 
reer and cheers him in the night. The in- 
be cet of cuſtoms, merely arbitrary, common to 
ance Wh) dee of both fi e udedd, 
der. Wh few and ſo equivocal, that no t concern 
cans ag the population of the New Wo | ought to 
Had fe founded them. | 

a- z. The t is which have Pe Möse Pylth 


3 to the original of the Americans, from 
ervation of their religious rites and 
: no leſs fanciful, and deftitute of ſolid 
ndation. When the religious opinions of any 
cople are neither the refult of rational i inquiry, 
x derived from the inſtructions of revelation, 
bey muſt needs be wild and extrava Bar- 
arous nations are incapable of the ormer, and 
ne not been bleſſed with the ges ariſing 
om the latter. Still, however, human 
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the other, and both authoriſe fimilar inſtitution 
ſometimes ſo. frivolous as to excite pity, . ome. 
times ſo bloody and barbarous ast0 create hom: 
But without ſuppoſing any conſanguinity betwee 
ek Sant Smeg” aging that their rei 
us ceremonies . were conveyed by tradition + 
5 we may aſcribe tha 
uniformity, which i —_ many Inge ſeems ver. 
amazing, tothe natural operation of ſup 
R upon the weakncſs of the human mi 
| 4 We may Jay it down as a certain 4 
inquiry, that America was not people; 
b any nation of the ancient continent, which, 
had made conſiderable progreſs, in civilizatior 
The inhabitants of the New World were in 
Rate of . as to be ur 
acquainted with thoſe arts which are the 6 
cflays of human ingenuity in its advance toward 
improvement. Even the moſt cultivated n- 
of America were ſtrangers to many * 50 
Guile Pe pug which 2 . 
| in o arts o Wor We 
- known in the. caticl periods of civil life -x 
which we Hue; any acquaintance. From this 
” mantel, that t tribes which originally n 
F NETIC: er 


*74 4 
4 


5 . refined arts ma ine or peril 
amidſt the violent ſhocks of ae revolutions a 
ters to which nations are expoſed, 
A when once 2 


introdu among an 
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„ and they continue to be actiſed as long 
s the race of men exiſts, - If ever the uſe of 
zn had been known to the ſavages of America, 
— if ever they had em- 
r vyed a plough, a loom, or a-forge, the utility 
ditto! f thoſe — would have preſerved them, 
e th er mere ee have been 
$ verybendoned or forgotten. We may conclude 
onan then, that the Americans ſprung from ſome 
mine , who were themſelves in Fich uch an early 
incip TN ſtage of ſociety, as to be unac- 
dope zinted with all thoſe neceſſary arts, which 
wiucWntinued to be unknown ren ume 
en firſt viſited by the 8 
75 It appears no leſs evident that Am 
w not peopled by any colony from the more 
rhern nations of the ancient continent. None 
CCC 
miphere can be ſuppoſed to have viſited a 
ountry ſo remote. They poſſeſſed neither en- = 
gpniſc, nor ingenuity,” nor power, that could 8 
mpt them to undertake, or enable them to | 
ſom, ſuch a diſtant voyage. That the more 
nations in Aſia or Africa are not the 
ogenitors of the Americans is manifeſt, not | 
h from. the obſervations which I have already 1 
ade concerning their ignorance of the moſt | 
ie and ne arts, but from an additional | 
ance. . Whenever any le have ex- 
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accuſtomed to their aid, would naturally confide 
neceflary to the improvement, and even the pri 
animals with which. . 


in a ſinvlar ſituation. _ — 


is quarte; 

or ſo nearly adjacent, that theſe animals might 
pals from the one to the other. 

n tb evnriiwetd 

| 34 eſtabliſhed by modern diſcoveries, 
- {tat the chief difficulty with reſpe& to the 
| geg & A bs reinoved. While thoſe 
mmenſe regions, which ſtretch eaſtward from 
be river Oby to the fea of Kamchatka were 


undM known, or imperfe&tly explored, the north- 
att extremities of our hemiſphere were ſuppoſed 


to be ſo far diſtant from any part of the "New 


"World, chat it it was not eafy to conceive how 


wy communication ſhould have been carried on 


io 5 — them. But the Ruffians, having Tubs 


d the weſtern part of Siberia to their em- 
tre, gradually extended their knowledge of that 
alt country, by advancing towards the eaſt into 
mknown provinees. eſe were difcovered 
Wer hunters in their excurſions after game, or by 
 Wbldiers employed in levying the taxes, and the 

wurt of Moſcow eſtimated the i ce of 
| Kite countries only by the ſmall addition which 
A made to its revenue. At length Peter the 
Great . the Ruſſian throne. His en- 

rehenfive mind, mtent upon every 
— could aggrandize his empire, 
« render his r illuſtrious, diſcerned: conſe- 
ences of ng, > which had eſcaped 


> Buffon Hiſt. Nat. ix. p. 97, Ac. | 
FF 3 the 


| as the regions 
extended towards the eaſt, — 


approach nearer to America; that the cc 
cation between the two continenta, el 
been ſearched for in vain, would prot 
be in this quarter, and that by o 
ſome part of the — and commerce 
weſtern world might be made to flow. into ki | 
E 
a in 
T 
proſecuting l gave orders r 


into execution i. 
ee adopted his ideas, and p 
employ 64 The officers whom the Ruſlan e 
Ploy 


AAN — Fr 


the ſame courſe. Veſſels were fitted out, wit 
this view, at different times, from the rive 
Lena and Kolyma ; but in a frozen ocean, whic 
— —.— to have deſtined for navig 
tion, were expoſed to many diſaſters, with 
ond: Pong IE by. cen girk. thexr purpode. | 
veſſel fitted out by the Ruffian court ever dc 
this formidable cape *; we are indebted fo 


what is known of thoſe extreme regi 
to the diſcoveries made in meg 


= Muller Voyages et Decouvertes per les Ruſſes, tom. i 
P 45-14 Nerz XLL cult | 
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Ja all thoſe provinces an opinion prevails, that 
there are countries of great extent and fertility, 
which lie at no conſiderable diſtance from their 
own coalts. . Theſe the Ruſſians i to be 
part of America ; and feyeral circumſtances con- 
curred not only in confirming them in this belief, 
at i perſuading them that ſome portion of that 
continent could nt. be OO, > 
urious kinds, unkaown in thoſe nak 

of Aſia, are driven upon the coaſt eſs 
wind, By the ſame wind, floating ce js brought 
tuther in a few days; „ 
unually from the ſame e „ 
obtains among the inhabitants, of an intercourſe 
N P99 IRE YER 


After weighing all theſe particulars, and com- 
pring the poſition of countries in Afia 
n with ſuch parts in 


ing the north-weſt of America as were already known, 


the Ruſſian court formed a plan, which would 
have hardly occurred to a nation leſs accuſtomed 
to engage in arduous undertakings, and to con- 
tend with great difficulties. Orders were iſſued 
to build two veſſels at the ſmall village of 8 


| whid kuated on the fea of Kamchatka, to ſail 


rl oyage of diſcovery. Though that dreary un- 
mated region ed ao a dreary wh 
| une 2 conſtructing them, oor OE 

| ough not only the iron, the 

En and all the numerous articles 

for 3 equipment, but the proviſions go vic · 
them were to be carried through the 
a e 
cl navigation, and along roads almoſt e 
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able, the mandate of the ſovereign, and the per. 
ſeverance of the people, at laſt ſurmounted every 
obſtacle. TwWo veſſels were finiſhed, and, under 
the command of the captains Behring and Tſchi. 
8 failed from Kamchatka [June 4, 1741}, 

eſt of the New World, in a quarter * 


i " never been approached. | They 
their courſe towards the eaſt; and — * 
ſtorm ſoon ſeparat ted the veſſels, which never re- 
nt and 4 many diſaſter belel them, the er- 
voyage were not altogether 
Each of the c s diſcovered 
land, which ts them appeared to be part of the 
American continent; and, according to their 
obſervations, it ſeems to be ſituated within a few 
of the north-weſt coaſt of California. Each 
ſet ſome of his people aſhore; but in one place 
the inhabitants fled as the Ruſſians approached; 
in another, they rae off thoſe who landed, 
and deftroyed their boats. The violence of the 
weather, and the diftreſs of their crews, obliged 
both captains to quit this inhoſpitable coaſt. In 
their return they touched at ſeveral iſlands, 
which ftretch in a chain from eaſt to weſt be- 
| tween the country which they had diſcovered 
and the coaſt of Afia. They had ſome intercourſe 
with the natives, who ſeemed to them to reſemble 
the North Americans. They preſented to the 
Ruffians the calumet, or pipe of peace, which i 
a ſymbol of friendſhip univerſal among the people 
of North America, "and an uſage Cafe of arbitrary 

Inſtitution, peculiar to them. 

Though the iſlands of this New Archipelago 
have been uented fince that time by the Ruſ- 
ſian hunters, the court of St. Peterſburgh, during 
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have | 


2 EI 
of atten ami ure 
times. Fg v age On the 
allern ext o was planne | 
tain — lieutenant Lexaſheff — 
e Bon 
at | voyage outward 
held —— the ſame courſe with the former 
navigators, they touched at the ſame iſlands, 
obſcrved their fituation and productions more 
carefully, and diſcovered ſeveral new iſlands, with 
which Behring and Tichirikow had not fallen in. 
Though they did not proceed ſo far to the caſt 
u to reviſit the country which Behring and 
Tſchirikow ſuppoſed to be part of the — 
continent, yet, by returning in a courſe conſider- 
ably to the north of theirs, they oorrected ſome 
capital miſtakes into which their eceflors 
had fallen, and have contributed to facilitate the 
7 9 of future navigators in thoſe ſeas 1. 
us the poſſibility of a communication be- 


tween the continents; in this quarter reſts no 
bager upon mere conjecture, but i is s etabblhed 


14 See NoTs XLII. 
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by undoubted evidence v. Some tribe, or ſome 
— - e from the relle 
peculiar to race, mi to 
ho neareſt iſlands, and, N 2 * 
of navigation was, might, fling from one 
to the other, reach at length . the n of Ame. 
rica, and e a beginning to tion in that 
a Tre = my wo the Marian or 
Ladrone iſlands and the neareſt land in Afi, is 
er than that between the part of America 
which the Ruffians diſcoyered, and the coaſt of 
Kamchatka ;/ and yet the inhabitants of thoſe 
iſlands are manifeſtly of Aſiatic extract. If, not- 7” 
withſtanding their remote fituation, we 2015 . 
that the Marian iſlands were peopled from our e 
continent, diftance alone is no reaſon why we I. 
ſhould heſitate about admitting that the Ane. t 
ricans may derive their original from the ſame Ame! 
ſource. It is probable that future navigators Wm 
in thoſe ſeas, by ſteering farther to the north, a1 
den ei, that the continent of America ap Norv 
proaches ſtill nearer to Aſia, According to 
e of the Harbarows people Who jukubi 3 
the country about the north-caft promontory of = 
Aſia, there hes, off the coaſt, a ſmall iſland, to 
which fail in leſs than a day. From that 
—_— cry a large continent, which, ac- 
cording to their deſcriptiou, is covered with 
foreſts, and poſſeſſed by people whoſe language 
they do not underſtand ®. By them they are 
_ ſupplied with the ſkins of martens, an 
| unknown i in the northern parts of Siberia, and 
bn is never found but in countries abounding 


* Moller's Voyages, tom. i: p- 248, &c. 267 276. 
? Mulicr's Voyages & Decous, i. 266, | with 


rith trees. If 5 we 1 mis an this account, 
we might conclude, that the American continent 
from ours only by a narrow ſtrait, 
ud all the difficulties with reſpe& to the com- 
nunication between them would vaniſh. What 
could be offered only as a conjecture when. this 
Hiſtory was firſt publiſhed is now known. to be 
crtain. The near approach of the two conti- 
zents to each „ diſcovered — 
E in a v e un en 

þ pure and 2 and e 

nuch profeſſional 25 as reflect luſtre upon Zo | 

of the ſovereign by whom it was planned, 
as honour to the officers entruſted with the 
execution of it o. 

It is likewiſe exident. from recent diſcoveries, 
that an intercourſe between our continent and 
America might be carried on with no leſs facility 
fom the north-weſt extremities of Europe. 2 
euly as the ninth century [A. D. . tl 
Norwegians diſcovered Greenland, and ted 
colonies there. The communication with that 
country, after a long interruption, was renewed 
u the 12 K 
ran miſſionaries, prom or 
pgating the Chrikian x rag cd have rented e 
{ttle in this frozen and uncultivated region P 
To them we are indebted for much curious "i | 
frmation with reſpe& to its nature and inhabit- 
at. We learn, that the north-weſt coaſt of 
Greenland is ſeparated from America by a very 
arrow {trait ; that, at the bottom of the bay 


o See NOTE XLIL ” Crantz* Hiſt. of Greenl. 
L 242. 244. * _— n 152, 
wt. (96). h eee 

into 


— — 


5 9 Vggede, pe 2, 3. 7 Crantz* Hiſt, of Greenl, p. 261, 2* 
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bable that they are united 4; that the inhab 
ants of the two countries have ſome interconr6 
. with one another; that the Eſquimaux of Ame 
ri reſemble the Greenlanders in the; 
, dreſs, and e 3 that ſom 
' „who had acquired the knowledge of Mc 
few words in the Greenlandiſh language, repon ie 
ed that theſe were underſtood by the Eſqu 


tt 


By theſe decifive facts, not only the conſa 
guinity of the Eſquimaux and Greenlanden 
eſtabliſhed, but the poſſibility of peopling Ame 
rica from the north of Europe is demonſtrated 
If the Norwegians, in a barbarous age, whe 
- ſcience had not be to dawn in the north 


might, in progreſsof time, migrate into Americ 
— if, Altena of venturing to fail direct e 
from their own coaſt to Greenland, we ſuppoſ dir 
that the Norwegians held a more cautious couriq u 


20 101 


l. el of Al. Wh 


advanced from Shetland to the Feroe Iſlands, 
from them to Iceland, in all which they had 
nted colonies, their progreſs may have been 
gradual, that this navigation cannot be con- 
ic Dr otrptrtdur rm 
fe vo whic t enterpriſin 

e men is known to ore performed n 


hough. ie be poſſible that America 

| in its firſt inhabitants from our 

ment, either by the north-weſt of Eee or | 

. e e * ſeems to be pou 
or ſu e progenitors 0 

e e from Cape Horn to the 

mhern confines of Labrador, mi from 


I” ONE LI LO I | e Eſqui- | 


Ix are the only people in America, 3 | 
15 aſpect or character, bear any reſemblance 
the northern Europeans. are manĩ- 
Hy a race of men, diſtinct from CO 
'th e American continent, in la in dif- 
ftion, and in habits of life. in ol ginal, 
warrantably be traced up to ax 
* I have = Hel out. But, amon 55 
Ithe other inhabitants of America, there is ſu 
mg ſimilitude in the form of their bodies, 
| the qualities of their minds, that, notwith- 
5 occaſioned by the influ- 


climate, or un in improve- 
2 ve muſt prono ql propel inyons — 


nr ns. "I — B2Y 2 
ade þ but we 3 trace 
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race. It is remarkable, that in every pe 

whether in their perſons. or FA Paige l 

- characteriſe the Americans, they have ſome »: 

ſemblance to the rude tribes ſcattered over th 

north-caſt of Afia, but almoſt none to the n 

ſettled in the northern extremities of Europ 

We may, therefore, refer them to the forme 4p. 
origin, and conclude that their Afiatic pro 

E 1 ſettled in thoſe ps, of en | 

; where uſſians have diſcovered the proxinit, 

». the two continents, i Bonk ly over il — 

various regions. This account of the 5 * 
Population in America coincides = 

ditions 3 na concerning their o 

W Im ect As are, Were pn 

a Sa more 2 merit greats 

credit, than thoſe of any PIs 4 in the Ne 

World. According to. them, their ancella 

.came from a remote country, ſituated to th 

north · weſt of Mexico. The Mexicans . 

their various ſtations as they adyanced fro e my 

into the interior provinces, and 1 Kere 

Jae gout which they muſt have held, if they kai 

been emigrants from Aſia. The Mexicans, Wk = 


d. ing the a ce of their progenitonW.s p 
| their manners n= * 
delineate woe. of the rude 12 

m whom I fu PR ro We: 
3 en Gi * 
been deemed 8 "EX 
would have been improper to omit it in vrt 


S _— — 
h Do V. cy. Te 
134. lb. l. c. 2, c. Boturini Bensduci idea de uns Bi 
de la Amer. Septcatr . . | 


* 
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de hiſtory of America. I have ventured to in- 
ire, but without preſuming to decide, Satife 
d with offering conjectures, I pretend not to 
T übüh any fyſtem. "When zn inveſtigation is, 
atom its nature, fo intricate and obſcure, that it 
urope | impoſſible to arrive at conclufions which are 
form Mg tain, there may be ſome merit in Pointing out 
ä ich as are prob able. N 
The con ion and character of the merican 
ations, at the time when they became Rho 
e apa on more attentive wo 
kration, e inquiry concerning their 
gina! Tl Jatter i 1 Mrd an o A of e 
5 ey, the former is one of the m 
well as inſtructive reſearches which can occupy 
her or hiſtorian, In order to com- 
te the hiſtory of the human mind, ape ett 


Ecrent + erer ſociety, vs | y ad. 
x from the infant 9 of civi life r 
and decline. We muſt obſerve, at 
72 how the faculties of his underſtand- 
g unfold ; we muſt attend to the efforts of hig 
re powers, watch the various moyements of 
are and affection, as they riſe in his breaſt; 
Ic d mark whither they tend, and with what 
ertedl. The philoſophers and 
t Greece and Rome, our 
Nes in. this as well as every other diſq Hey ad 


| only a limited view of this ſubject, as they 
* ſur la Lowifane, par: Dumonts tem- is 
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Late, may be reckoned to have attained 


great degree of cirlization. 
But the diſcovery of the New World enlarge 


CY 
es: of DTQOITC! 


tions to our view, 
much 


in 
leſs advanced than 


y the force of its 


joying almoſt | without rx 


ul the bleſſing n s which flowed ſr ontaneou 
the bounty of nature. There were 0 


two nations in this vaſt continent which ; 


S 


a the infancy. of ſocial life, while they feel by 


* 


1 
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„ ir. nero O 4 ee Jr 
e b progr ** in acquiring the — and 
aopting the inſtitutions, Lick belong to po- 
hed ſocieties. Their government and manners 
WJ vill fall naturally under-out review in relating 
„ee diſcovery and conqueſt of the Mexican: — 
pl . peruvian empires; we ſhall have there an 
4 


Tee of del complain the Americans in 
the ſtate impr\ 255 t to which t] he 4 


erer ane. 5 
be —— to the 5 n e —— 
ied every other part * mo 

ale though with ſome diverſity in their rcp 
ner, their manners, and inſtitutions, the ſtate 
of ſociety was nearly ſimilar, and To or a 
ide, that the denommation of Sav 
be applied to them all. In à gener Inter of 
e e improper to de- 
kribe the condition of petty — or 

rat ich 
contributes to form the character of its members. 


every minute e 

ach an inquiry would lead to details of itimea - 
ns and tireſome extent. The qualities be. 

bnging to the people of all the i tribes 
tre ſuch a near reſemblance, that they may be 
Rated with the Frm Felbires Where any cira 
cumſtances ſeem to conſtitute a diverſity in their 
character and manners worthy of attention, it 
nil be ſufficient to point 3 — Out as — 
occur, and to inquire into the cauſe of f. 
Do neme procure farisffing . 

t 1s extrem ſatisfyin 
d 5 copcerning nations 
ne they remain uncivilized. To diſcover their 


„ true 


enjoyments to which they have been accuſtomed gling 
are wanting, confidently unce a people tuts c: 
be barbarous and miſerable. Hence the mutual Mio ta 
with which the members of mum 


ties, uneq of improvement, 
Fr : 
knowledge and arts, a 

Kd Bat e 5 

of men. It 

communities, in thei 

to fall under the 

ed 


8 15 
4 


— — the 2 8 5 to their view. 
tation to r chey Solas 

s in true ſcience, as inſpires enl and 
theral ſentiments: - The conquerors of the New 
World were moſtly illiterate adventurers, deſtitute 
2 ideas which ſhould have directed them 


e e ith which they were l 
Surrounded contin with danger, or ftrug- 


ls „ for an ſpec 42 E 
e „ ger 


der of men, formed. merely for ſervitude 5 
| were more employed in computing the pro- 
js of their labour, in inquiring -iato the 


is and inflitutions, The perſons who pene- 
I at { nent periods into the interior 
ces, to wl 0 


Mn LUASESHIFETUETTES: 


E 


y planted] colonies in their new con- 
hey pant opinion aroſe with reſpect 
the treatment of the natives. One party, 


Kr rr 


* 
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they lired, nor the 
ged, had made ſuch 


ging with hardſhips, t ey. had little leiſure, and 


Juch- extent 


erat io . 


| | 
N 1 
3 


rr 
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incpabl ther of — wr MoopronF 
life. The other, ker, ll of pious cones fr ts 
From, they 3 ri 
t were gen , ; 
inſtructions and regulations might 
be 72 89584 gradually into good Chriſtians and 
uſeful” citizens. controverſy, as T hare 
already related, was Carried on with all the 
_ warmth which is natural, when attention to in- 
tereſt on the one hand, and religious zeal on the 
other, animate the diſpu utants. Moſt of the laity 
eſpouſed the former opinion ; all the ecclefiaftic; 
were advocates for latter; and we ſhall 
unifos find that; accordingly as an — 
belonged to either of theſe parties, he is 
magnffy the virtues or *. 1 the i 
the Americans far truth. Thoſe repug- 
nant-accounts in © the difficulty of attaming 
a perfect knowledge of their character, and render 
it to e all the deſcriptions of them 
by Spanil writers with diſtruſt, and to receive 
their information with ſome grains of allow- 
ance. 
Almoſt two pedtgrics Stel ter the Gtr 
very of America, before the manners of its in- 
3 attracted, in any conſiderable degree, 
the attention of philoſ ophers, At length, they 
diſcovered that we ies of the con- 
dition and character of the Anvericans is thes 
en. yh mn Perego e our knowledg 
of the human f mi + ende w to l 
up 2 conſiderab chaſm in the hiftory of it 


Hon: . 


. 2 
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than im They entered upon this new 


et 
1 
. 


2 held of udy with great ardour ; but, inſtead of 
185 throwing light upon the ſubject, they have con- 
r in ſome. degree, to involve it in addi- 
their 
how tional obſcurity. Tos r 930 77 1 
ben — — — for 2 
7 rhich to eſtabliſh their foundations. Struck 
hare i vith the appearance of degeneracy in the human 
| the f Feecies throughout the New World, and aſto- 
0 in. bed at beholding a vaſt continent occupied by. 
| 2 naked, feeble, and ignorant race of men, 
n the ignd 
bi ſome authors of great name have maintained, 
alle that this part of the globe had but lately emerged 
* he the Tee. amd become bs for the robe 
ther ran; that every thin in it bore marks of a 
my recent pity and its inhabitants, lately 
oF lcd into exiſtence, and ſtill at the begin beginning | 
e. their career, were unworthy to be compar 
pes rith the people of a more ancient and improved 
— continent . Others have imagined, hat” under 
"Ou the * of an unkindly SN R. which 
rie becks and enervates the 4 of life, man 
or- erer attained in America the perfection which 
. 1 to his nature, but remained an animal ot 
leo erior order, defective in the vigour of his 
"I bodily frame, e, deſtitute of ſcoſibility, as well 
| u of force, in the o ions of his mind. In 
er oppoſition to both theſe, other philoſophers have 


3 that man arrives at his higheſt dignity 
excellence long before he reaches a ſtate of 
rchnement ;_ and, in 3 rude ſimplicity of ſavage 
ble, diſplays an elevation of ſentiment, and in. 


* M. de Buffon Hiſt. Nat: Hi. 484, &c- ix. 103. 14. 
. de P. Recherches Philoſ. ſuc les Americ. pollen. - 


in 


dependence of mind, and a warmth of attach. 
ment, for which it is vain to ſearch among the 
members of poliſhed ſocieties *. They ſeem to 
_ conſider that as the moſt perfect ſtate of man 
which is the leaſt civilized. They deſcribe the 
manners of the rude Americans with ſuch rap. 
_ture, as if they propo ſed them for models to the 
reſt of the ſpecies. Ea. Theſe contradictory theories 
have been propoſed with equal confidence, and 
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uncommon powers of genius and eloquence have 


been exerted, in order to clothe them with an 

of truth. 
"As all thoſe circumſtances concur in rendering 
an inquiry into the ſtate of the rude nations in 
America intricate and obſcure, it is neceſſary to 
it on with caution. When guided in our 
reſearches by the intelligent obſervations of the 
few philoſophers who have bs viktea this part of the 
globe, we may venture to decide. When obliged 
to have recourſe to the ſuperficial remarks of 
rape tae of ſailors, traders, buccaneers, 
miſſionaries, we muſt often pauſe, and, com- 
paring detached facts, | endeavour to diſcover 
what they I Without 
mae g conjecture, or betraying a propenſity 
er ſyſtem, we muſt ſtudy with equal care 
ix avoid the extremes of extravagant admiration, 
or of ſupercilious contempt | for thoſe manners 
which we deſcribe. - 

In order to conduct this inquiry wag greater 
accuracy, it thould be rendered as Erople as pol 
fible. Man exifted as an individual before be 
became the member of a community; and the 
8 en * Some: 


a i | 
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to examine thoſe which ariſe from the latter 
relation. This is peculiarly: neceſſary in in- 
reſtigating the manners of rude nations. Thei 
political union is ſo incomplete, their civil infti- 
totions and regulations ſo few, 1 | 
ſuch ſlender authority, that men in this ſtate 


than as members of a ar ſociety. The cha- 
ncter of a ſavage reſults almoſt entirely from 
his ſentiments or feelings as an individual, and 


to government and order. I ſhall conduct my 
relearches 2 2 of the Ame- 
ricans in this natural order, proceeding gra 
— what is ſimple to what rang 
I ſhall conſider, I. The bodily conſtitution 
of the Americans in thoſe regions now under re- 
new. II. The qualities of their minds. III. Their 
domeſtic ſtate. IV. Their political ſtate and in- 
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ought to be viewed rather as independent agents, 


i but little influenced by his imperfect ſubjeQion 


* 
— 
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out of that diftri which Nature deſtined to be 
their manſion. Even ſuch as ſeem of 
being naturalized in various climates, feel the &. 
favor © every remove from their proper ſtation, 
y dwindle and degenerate from the 
15 ee e 
| is the only living creature whoſe frame i 
4 oc" E and ſo flexible, that he can 
1 ole earth, become the inhabitant 
| cry region, and thrive and multiply under 
. climate. Subject, however, to the geneni 
— buiay body is not catircy ex 
| empt from the operation of climate; and when 
expoſed to the extremes either of heat or col, 
its fize or vigour dimimiſhes, 
The firft ce of the inhabitants of the 
hes We, Je the diſcoverers with ſuch - 
toni t, t to ĩmagine 
à race of men dere from thoſe of the other 
hemiſphere. eir complexion is e 
brown, nearly reſembling the colour of 
The hair of their heads is always black, 
bon mee dm They have no beard, an 
"ev r body is 
d denen, or ght 
bo | Their features an 


af 
2 


F 


form,  inpore th e more dreadfel 
© their enemies. In the iſlands, where four-foote: 
"Filled her produttions almoſt ſpontncoh 2 


RR en Life of Columbus, c. 24 
r ae te” 
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ation, MW the foreſts abound with game of various kinda, 
m the d the chief occupation of many tribes was to 
3 the human frame acquired greater 

Still, e api; e . were 
. A 


to toil, but incapable 3 and when rouſed 
woes oor gr native indolence, and com- 
25 e der Soy which 


ee 


among the inhabitants of 
ich we are ſurvey- 


d as charaQeriftic of 


. ̃ ⅛—!i— 
of the American ſeems to indicate a defect of 
gour, occafioned by. ſome vice in his frame. 
is deſtitute of one ſign of manhood and of 
— This ity, by which the inha- 
bitants of -the New World are 
tom the people of all other nations, cannot be 
#tributed, as ſome travellers have ſuppoſed, to - 
ther mode of ſubſiſtence . For though the 


many extremely 
they are altogether unacquainted with the uſe 
* See NorE XLV. > Oviedo Som. p- 51, C, Voye 
B. Las Caſas Brev. Relac. p. 4. Torquem. Monar. i. 


c. Simon, p. 41. 5 
- Hi. de Nour: Fe. i file 30. 
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of ſalt, rude tribes in other parts of the cank 
have ſubſiſted on aliments equally- ſimple, with. 
out this mark of degradation, or any apparent 
m of a diminution/in- their vigour. 

the external form of the Americans lead 
33 is A of thei app 
m * frame, the ſmallneſs of ther : 


— of che torrid zone, 


temperance of the natives far exceeded, in thei 
opinion, the abſtinence of the moſt mortiſei 
hermits® ; while, on the other hand, the appe- 


: 

- 
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A proof of ſome feebleneſs in their frame, fil 
more iriking, is the inſenſibility of the Amc- 
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love. That paſſion which was deſtined to 
cerpet to be the bond of ſocial union, 
ud the ſource of tenderneſs and joy, is the moſt 
nent in the human breaſt. Though 
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ing the auſterity of monaſtic ideas, cannot ref | 
from exprefling their aſtoniſhment at the di.. 
| paſſionate coldneſs of the American g Ten 
in their intercourſe with the other en Na 

is this reſerve to be aſcribed to any opinion | 
they-htcoitin with retandy'to the monitor Dock F 
OT m0 is era refined for ail... 

vage, geſted a c of ſentiment . 
and Alden to which he is a ſtranger, F 

But in inquiries concerning either the boddy hes 
or mental: qualities of particular races of me, 
there is not a more common or more. {; NE 
error, than that of aſcribing to a fingle cauſe, i 
thoſe characteriſtic / peculiarities, are the 
cet of the combined operation of many caue 
The climate and ſoil of America differ, in ſo 
many reſpecte, from thoſe of the other hemiſphy 
and this difference is ſo obvious and 
that philoſophers of great -aminence Made ud 
Hold on this as-fullgsent to nccount for what is 
" Peculiar in the conſtitution of its inhabitants 

reſt on phyſical cauſes alone, and confider 

the C 
5 N 
= 8 
ought not to have meer 
P 
bony eee 


— x a N * 
5 PR - * 
S . 
an 


3 B EE ei 


— - — 1 
5 — * —_ 
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on 


r 


cer eee ee * bee 
ſatisfied without regular exertions of induſtry, 
the body accuſtomed to labour becomes robuf 


 Þ Chanyalon. p. 51. Let. FdIF. tom. xxiv. 318. Terme, 
. 31. 9 1. ma. de Ten. * 


SIDES 


oductions of nature, the powers of the body 


North-America, the two temperate 

emed an active and vigorous race, when com- 
ned with the inhabitants of the iſles, or of 

boſe parts of the continent where hardly any 
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me robuſt, and they have bern found 


iceed the powers of ſuch a feeble frame as has 
rn deemed peculiar to their country, but to 

urope . „ 
| 3 See Norz XLVL 
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ie, hey the Ado ae 
0 ſo 92 may | | if : 


per ſtrength. The natives of Chili and of 
| regions in 
ic New World, who live by hunting, may be 


our is requiſite to procure ſubſiſtence. The 


i performing ſuch taſks, as ſeemed not y to 


l 
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for food. As a proof that this ſhould be aſeribel 
** e. extreme indolence, and oſten 
] want re mee „as to any thing p 
Har in the phyſical ſtructure of ws ar 
has been obſerved, that in thoſe diſtricts, where 
the people of America are obliged to exert a 
unuſual effort of activity, in order to procure 
fubfiſtence, or wherever they are employed i 
ſevere labour, their appetite is not inferior tt 
that of other men, and, in ſome places, it ba 
'Aruck obſervers as remarkably voracious k. 

The operation of pilitical 29d moral cauſe 
is ftill more conſpicuous,” m ify ing the de 
of attachment between the ſexes. In 
of high civilization, this paſſion, inflame 
by reftraint, refined by delicacy, and cheriſke 
by faſhion, occupies and engroſſes the heart. 
s no longer a ſimple inſtinct of nature; ſentime 
heightens the ur of deſire, and the moſt ten 
der emotions of which our frame is ſuſceptible 
 Jfooth and agitate the foul. This deſeriptio 

however, applies only to thoſe, who, by the 

tuation, are exempted from the cares and i 

bours of life. Among perſons of inferior orde 
who are doomed by their condition to inceſſa 
toil, the dominion of this paſſion is leſs m 
Jent ; their ſolicitude to procure ſubſiſtence, a 
to ide for the firſt demand of nature, le 
little leiſure for attending to its ſecond cal 
But if the nature of the intercourſe between t 
ſexes varies ſo much in perſons of different ra 
RR liſhed ſocieties, the condition of 1 

5 R end,” muſt ocenlion's 0 
K Gumilla, ii. 22. 70. 247- Laſitan, i. 515. 0 
Church. ij. 81. Muratoti, i. 295. . £5 
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riation ſtill more apparent. We well ſup- 
that amidft —_ 1 wr 12 
and the ſimplicity of ſavage life, where ſub 
ence is always precarious, and often ſeanty, 
ric men re aſt conitalyengged int 
ut of their enemies, or in guarding a 
der attacks, and where neither — Bs. pans 
ferve are employed as arts of female allurement, 
that the attention of the Americans to their 
women would be extremely Bey without im- 
puting this rr to any phyſical dete or 
dation in their , 
Ie is accordingly obſerved, that in thoſe coun- 
ties of Rn whind, Goa 'the-b * 
the ſoil, the mildneſs of the climate, or | 
farther advances which the natives have made in 
improvement, the means of ſubſiſtence are more 
abundant, and the hardſhips of ſavage life are 
leſs ſeverely felt, the animal paſſion of the ſexes 
becomes more erdent. Striking examples of 
ths occur among ſome tribes exted onthe banks 
rivers well ſtored food, py 
22 are maſters of hunting grounds 
abounding ſo much with that they ha 
2 regular and plentiful ſupply of — — 
with little labour. The ſuperior degree of ſecu- 
and affluence which tribes - „ 3s 
ed by their natural effect. The 
implanted in the human frame by the of 
os uvire additional force z new taſtes and 
are formed ; the women, as they are more 
—_ _ admired, become more attentive to 
dreſs and ornament z the men, to 
keel how much of their own — 
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pearanes in their yfical condition. As 
are not exhauſted or over-fatigued with 
— ſuppoſe that their childrea 
aue born 2 They imagine, 
regs rooclyr a noi gy 
body, naked and unconfined from its earlieſt 
ages preſerves its natural form; and that ell in 
* limbs and members acquire a juſter proportion, 
than when fettered with artificial reſtraints, 
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ficult to rear children among nations. 
Their means of ſubſiſtence are not only ſcanty» 


1 Biet,- _ Charler, wi. 42% 
Louifanc, . 355 = Pio, p. 6. 
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precarious. Such as live hunting muſt 
over extenſive e ſhift often 
fom place to place. The care of children, as 
well as every other laborious taſk, is devolved 
on the women. The diſtreſſes and hardſhips 
of the ſavage life, which are often arr as can 
be ſupported by perſons in vigour, 
e ar e think Nr 
. à taſk fo laborious, and 
Awe: 22 EE. 
ffspr women, in ſome parts of America, 
er re frequent abortions by the uſe of cer- 
tain 4 and extinguiſh the firſt ſparks of 
that life which they zre winkls- to- curls; 
nfible that only ſtout and well-formed children 
e force of conſtitution to ſtruggle through 
ich an hard infancy, other nations abandon or 
ſuch of their progeny as 
ri Pros as unworthy of attention ®. 
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ſo great a proportion of the 
number periſhes under the rigorous treat- 
nent which muſt be their lot in the ſavage ſtate, 
— who lbunmedaader avon 
nid Corrie the _— manhood v. us, in 
the means of ſubſiſtence 
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uce: Pay firiking"  _— in the human 
countries Ae, 
1 
of en Affen, ſome of 
en to it, and ferent countries | in 


2 gin wr 1 fa, thi — craps 
f their ſkin ſoon e that its 
deepens as we advaiice z 
1 
terminates in an uniform unvarying 
ack. "gs Os in America, where the agency of 
it is checked and abated by various cauſes, 


wich I have already 7 explain, rhe ina 


ems to be deſtitute of force which pro- 
es ſuch wonderful effects on the human 
ne. The colour of the natives of the torrid 
ems in Averics, 'is/ lardly of '» "deeper hue 
an that of the people in the more temperate 
E 
view Ameri 
. 
Z . each other, have been ſtruck 
e 


But though the hand of Nature has deviated 
1 from one” ſtandard in faſhioning the 
form in America, the creation of fancy 
. tb been various and extravagant, The fame 
duce 3 2 $60 Nory . 2 0 
| able 


The variety of Nature in her uctions is i 
deed, ſo great, that- it is. prefamptuous to ſe 


a aſſent, on the ſlighteſt evidence, to wha 


ey the hy x e of being ſtrange ani 
marvellous, is ſtill more unbecomin ag 
ſophical inquirer, as, in every period, men an 


diſappear. The tak 


3 the monſters which they Jeſcnt 


Though thoſe nclations latte may, without diſcu 


ſion, be rejected as fabulous, there are on ro. 


ioh MI ſtuated in the ifthmus of Darien, near the centre 
mou of America. Lionel Wafer, a traveller poſſeſſed 
nts a of more curioſity and intelligence than we ſhould 
ended have expected to find in an aſſociate of Bucca- 
ol reers, diſcovered: there à race of men few in 


| Is iption, of 
trim Their ee ee milk white; not — 

bling that of fair people among Europeans, but 
* ö 
dung plerion. Their ſkin is covered with a fine hairy 


which 2 had collected . But as the 
power of the Mexican empire extended to the 
provinces bordering on the iſthmus of Darien, 
they were probably brought thence. wr ar 
the appearance of GC may be, they can- 
wot be conſidered as conſtituting a diſtin ſpecies. | 
© * Wafer Deſcript. of Ifth. ap. Dampier, iii. p. 346» 
Cortes ap, Ramuſ. iii. p. 241, E 
VOL, Is I 5 - 
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_—_— The people ſcattered over thoſe drea 
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2 —— They went a middle ; 
ſue, and robuſt, with heads of a diſproportioned 
bulk, and feet as remarkably. ſmall. Their 


com tho ſwarthy — — 
—— —5 rigour of a gold 


inlincs to the European white, rather. than to 
the copper colour of America, and the men have 
beards which are ſometimes — 0 1 
From theſe marks of diſtinction, e 
one ſtill leſs e 
page to that of the Greenlanden, 
re already RS 
— of confidence, that the Eſqui- 
din are 2 nee different from the reſt of the 
We cannot decide with equal certainty con- 
1 cerning the inhabitants of the third diſtri ur- 
ated — the ſouthern extremity. of America. 
Theſe are the famous Patagonians, who, dee; 
tro centuries anda half, have afforded a 11 
ther © controverſy to the learned, and a object of 
by 


wonder to the vulgar. They are ſuppoſed to he 
one of the wandering tribes, which occupy that 
nll, but leaſt known region of America, which 
extends from the river De Ia Plata to the Straits 
X ellan. Their proper ſtation is in that 

8 — 7 lies on the 
f the, river Negro; bat. in dhe hunting 


7 Ellis v. . to Hod. I 129. De l Potherie, 
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ame concluſion from meaſuring their foothope, © 
« rom viewing the fraletons, of: 1 
yet their accounts vary from each other in ſo- 

many eſſential points, and are miogled with ſo 

many circumſtances manifeſtly falſe or. 

py hy is ern On the other. 
hand, ſome navigators, and thoſe among the moſt, 
eminent of their order for diſcernment and ac- 
cracy, have aſſerted that the natives of Pata- 


2 cautious inquirer will he 
tv ſuſpend his afſent until more comple — 
Ä ů ů — 
af, ſeemingly inconſiſtent with w | 
experience have diſcovered concerning — ; 
ture and condition of man, in all the various 
btuations in which he has been obſerved. 
In order to form a complete idea with reſpect 
to the conftitution of the inhabitants of this and 
be other hemiſphere, we ſhould attend nat only 
EEE 
— cs. they uſually arrive, In 
i np of > ya —_— when man is 
wt oppreſſed with labour, —— a 
I mp" we are to 
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of climates, and 
6 —— 
ex 0 | 

aſſlict poliſhed nations. None of the maladies, 
which are the ee e of luxury, 
ever viſited them; and they have no names in 
merous train of adventitious evils. = 
But, whatever be the fituation in which man 
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impaired by what, they fuffer from ſcar- 
n ey are afflicted with 
arifing from indi eſtion and a ſuper- 
fuity of groſs aliment. - Theſe are ſo common, 
that they may be conſidered as the unavoidable 
uence of their mode of ſubſiſting, and cut 
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the young or agility; no per- 
manent union is S Natur "copumles The 
care of training up' the offspring to the mother 
alone, and her tenderneſs, without any other af. 
fiſtance, is equal to the taſk. But where the 
Hate of infancy is long and hel pleſs, and the joint 
of both parents is requiſite in tending 
| their feeble progeny, there a more intimate con- 
nexion takes place, and' continues until the pur- 
poſe of nature be accompliſhed, and the new race 
grow up to full maturity. As the infancy of man is 
more feeble and helpleſs than that of any other 
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As filial love is not cheriſhed by the conti 
_ ance of attention or offices, the recollection 


and impatient of reſtraint, the youth of Ameria 
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t. Their parents are uſt os 

Ae gud th than other perſons. 
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Charter- iH. 272. Biet. 390. Gumilta, i. 21. 
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1LLUSTRATIONS, 


NOTE 1. 7 7. 
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bian Gulf, or Red Sea, as made it impracticable 
to convey commodities from thence to that city by 
land carriage. This induced the Phenicians to render 
themſelves maſters of Rbinocrura, or Rbinccolurs; the 
neareſt port in the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. They 
knded the cargoes which they purchaſed in Arabia, 
Ethiopia, and India, at Elath, the ſaſeſt harbour in the 
led Sea towards the North, Thence they were carried 
by land to Rhinocolura, the diftance not being very con- 
fiderable ;5 and being reſhipped in that port, were tranſ- 
ported to Tyre, and diftributed over the world. © Strabon. 
Geozr, Edit, Caſaub, lib. xvi. p. 1128. Diodor. Sicul. 
Ebüoth. eee, . 1. Ee ene e 


NOTE II. p. IT. . = b 
Tux Periplus Hannonis is the only authentic monu- 
meat of the Carthaginian ſkill in naval-affairs, and one 
of the moſt curious fragments-tranſmitred- to us by an- 
tiquity. The learned and induftrious Mr, Dodwell, in 
: difſertation prefixed to the Periplos of Hanno, in the 
edition of the Minor Geographers, publiſhed at-Qxford, 
endeavours to prove that this is a ſpurious work, the 
compoſition of ſome Greek, ho aſſumed Hanno Ame 
But M. de Monteſquien, in his I Eſprit des Loix, 2 
113 | 
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c. 8. and M. de Bougainville, in a difſertation publiſheg, 
tom. xxvi. of the Memoi 1 cademię des Inſenp- 
tions, c. have eſtahliſhed i ticity by argument 
which to me appear 8 Ramuſo has ac. 
companiĩed his tranſlatiog 6f this curious voyage with 
mee. tending to illuſtrate it. Racolte de V. 


* T 2: M. de Bougainville has, * 
Cr according to the anne ar pen Ma 
tion, undertook this voyage in fmail-vedels, fo conſtruct- 
ed, that he could keep cloſe in with the coaſt. He 
ſailed from Gades to the iſland of Cerne in twelve days. 
This is probably what is known to the moderns by the 
name of the iſle of Arguim. It became the chief ftation 
o the on that coaſt; and M. de Bougain- 
ville contends, that ee eee LE dee 
ments of the Oarthaginian power and ingenuity. Pro- 
eceding from Cerne, and ſtili following the winding of 
the coaſt, he arrived, in ſeventeen days, at a promon- 
tory which he called The V Horn, probably Cape 
Palmas. From this he advanced to another promon- 
tory,” which he named The South Horn, and which is 
 inanifeſtly Cape de Tres Puntas, about five degrees nonth 
ol the fine.” All the circumftances contained in the ſhort 
abfica@tof his journal, which is handed down to us, 
concerniag._ the appearance and ſtate of the countries on 
th coaſt of Africa, are confirmed and illuſtrated by a 
compariſon with the accounts. of modern navigators, 
Even thoſe circumſtances, which, from their ſeeming 
improbability, have been drodgced to invalidate the cre» 
dibility of his relation, tend to confirm it. He obſerves, 
that in che to the fourh of Cerne, a profound 
Mence roighed through the day; bur during the nightinne- 
merable fires were kindled along the banks of the rivers, 
_ and the air reſourided with the noiſe of pipes and drams, 
- and eries'6f Joy, The ſame thing, as obſerves, 

Kill tues place. The excetfive — nogroe 
to take eiter in the woods, or in their houſes, during 
the day. Av foon as the ſun ſets, they ſally out, and 
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Js another place, 2 
torrents of fire. Muat occurred to M. Adanſon, on the 
fame coaſt, may explain this : As ſoon,” fays he; 
« 2s the ſun dipped beneath the horizon, and night 
orerſpread the earth with darkneſs, the ſca lent us its 
fneadly light. © While zhe prow of our veſſel ploughed 
the foaming ſurges, it ſeemed. to ſet them all on fire. 
Thus we ſailed in a luminous incloſure, which ſur- 
rounded us like a large circle of ray, from -whence 
darted in the wake of the ſhip a long fiream of light. 
Voy. to Senegal, p. 176. This appearance of the fea 
obſerved by Hunter, has been mentioned as an argument 
againſt the authenticity of the Periplus. It is, however, 
a phenomenon very common in warm climate. Capt. 
Cook's Second Voyage, vol. i. p. 15. The Periplus of 
Hanno has been tranſlated, and evi point with reſpect | 
to it has been illuſtrated with much learning and in- 
povity In's work peblified by Den Tuns Laune Cam- 
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thing with certainty concerning the form Cl 
the ſouthern parts of Africa. Geogr. lib. xvii. p. 1180, 
Ptolemy, — agree ry row ng 
equally unacquainted- with any 
part of Africa — four degrees: beyond the equi- 
noctial line; for he ſuppoſes that this great continent 
was not ſurrounded by the ſea, but that it firetched, 
without interruption, towards the fouth pole : and he fo 
far miſtakes-its'true- figure, that he deſcribes the conti. 
nent as becoming broader and broader as it advanced 
hv ey Ch” ROLE he v9" 


"NOTE Tv. 718. ere, 


wy FACT. recorded by Atrabo, affords 3 yery flrong 
and Gngular proof of the ignorance of the ancients with 
reſpect to the ſituation of the various parts of the earth. 
When Alexander marched along the banks of the Hy- 
daſpes and Acefine, two of the rivers which fall into 
0 he obſerved that there were many crocodiles 
rivers, and that the country produced beans of 


he bad diſcovered the fourcs of the Nile, and prepared mtellig 
lib. xv. p. Lon. This amaziag error did not.aviſe from thin, 
any ignorance of geography peculiar. to that monarch ; eve 
| for we are informed-by Straba, that Alexander 5pplied f . 
with particular attention in order to acquire the know- e 
ledge of this ſcience, and had accurate maps or deſcrip- Wy, 
dane of [the countries through- which he marched. WW, _ 
Lib. ii, p. 120. Bot in his age, the knowledge of the 
———————————— 
tertanean. | 
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Ir is probably thi ihe stiess were addons ie 

w advance ſo far as the mouth of the Ganges, eicher by 
er of ciituey; or views of commercial advantage. 
Jn conſequence of this, their idea concerning the portion 
of that great rivet was very erroneous. Ptolemy places 
that branch of the Ganges which he diftinguithes' by the 
ume of the Great Mouth, in the hundred and forty< 
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nence. Cicero, who had beſtowed attention upon every 
part of philoſot hy known to the ancients, ſeems to have 
believed that the torrid zone was uninhabitable, and, 
of conſequence, that there could be no intercourſe be- 
tween the northern and ſouthern temperate zones. He: 
introduces Africanus. thus addreſſing the younger Sei- 
pio ;. ©. You ſee this earth encompaſſed, and as it were 
bound in by certain zones, of which, two, at the greateſt 
diftance from each other, and ſuſtaining the oppoſite. 
poles of heaven, are frozen with perpetual cold 3 the. 
middle one, and the largeft of all, is burnt with the heat 
of the ſun ; two are habitable, the people in the 

one. are antipodes to us, wich whom we have no con- 
nection. Samium Scipianis, c. 6. Geminus, a Greek. 
philoſopher, contemporary with Cicero, delivers the 
ame doctrine, not in a popular work, but in his 
729459 die $67% ee, a treatiſe. purely ſcientific. 
« When we ſpeak,” ſays he, of the ſouthern tem- 
perate zone, and its inhabitants, and concerning thoſe 
who are called antipodes, it muſt be always underſtood, 
that we have no certain knowledge or information con- 
cerning the ſouthern temperate zone, whether it be in- 
habited or not. But from the ſpherical figure of the 
earth, and the courſe. which the ſun holds between the 
tropics, we conclude that there is another zone, fituated: 
to the ſouth, which enjoys the ſame degree of tempera-. 
ture with the northern one which we inhabit. Cap. xiii... 
p. 31. ap. Petavii Opus de Dor. Tempor. in quo Ura-, - 
nologium five Syſtemata var. Aucorum. Amſt. 27056, 
vol. iii. The opinion of Pliny the naturaliſt, with reſpet- 
to both theſe points, was the ſame : There are five. 

divifions of the earth, which are called aones. All that 
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fromms diana lic o other portions of the earth; whiz 
| are temperate; but, on account of the burning region 
interpoſed, there can' be no communication between 
them. Thus Heaven has deprived us of tliree parts of 
the earth. * Lib. ii. c. 68. Strabo delivers his opinion 
to the - ſame effeR, in terms no Jeſs explicit: © The 
portion of the earth which lies near the equator, in 
the-torrid zone, is rendered vninhabitable by heat.” 
Lib. ii. p. 1 54. To theſe I might add the authority of 
5575. hiſtorians of 
antiquity. 

In order to explain the ſenſe in which this doctrine 
was generally received; we may obſerve, that Parme- 
nides, as we are informed by Strabo, was the firſt who 
divided the earth into five zones, and he extended the 
limits of the zone which he ſuppoſed to be uninhabitable 
on account of heat, beyond the tropics.  Ariftotle, as 
we learn likewiſe from Strabo, fixed the boundaries of 
eee eee as they are de- 

fined by modern geographers. But the progreſs of dif- 
covery having gradually demonſtrated that ſeveral re- 
gions of the carth which lay within the tropics were not 
only habitable, but papulous and fertile, this induced 
later geographers to circumſcribe the limits of the torrid 
Zone, It is not eaſy to afcertiin with precifion the 
boundaries which they allotted to it. From a paſſage 
in Strabo; who, as far as-F know, is the only author of 
antiquity from whom” we receive any hint concerning 
this fubjeQt; I ſhould conjecture, that thoſe who calcu- 
lated according to the meafurement of the earth by 
Eratofthenes, ſuppoſed the torrid zone to 
near Gxteen degrees, about eight on each fide of the 
equator ; whereas fuch as followed the computstion of 
Poſidonivus allotred about twentyefour degrees, or ſome- 
what more than twelve degrees on each fide of the 
equator to the torrid zone. Strabo, lib. ii. p. 151. 
According to the former opinion, about two-thirds of 
| that portion of the earth which lies between the tropics 
was' confidered as habitable x according to the latter, 
about ane half of it; Win chis reficiftion; the dc 
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countries nearer to the equator, they might ftill ſuppoſe 


them to be uninhabĩtable. In looſe and popular diſcourſe, 
the name of the torrid Zone continued to be given to all 


— — the torrid zone as 2 po- 
pular error. This, we are told by Plutarch, was the 

ſeatiment of Pythagoras, and we learn from | 
that Eratoſthenes and Polybius had adopted the ſame 
opinion, lib, ii. 154. Ptolemy ſeems to have paid ns 
Oo ee k. e ag concerning 
tie torrid zone. | ! 


Tri en of 1 | which effe@ually checks'# 
heit of liberal inquiry, and of literary improvement, 
wherever it is eftabliſhed, was unknown in Portugal in 
te fifteenth century, when the people of that kingdom 
began their voyages of diſcovery. More than a century 
tapſed, before it was introduced- ai, open whols 
Do Pn: ee, d 22 
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merchants having reſolved to open a 
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| Frets him the right which he had acquired by the Po, 4 
493-4 = pp eng ropes 
bim to prohibit his ſubjets to proſecute ti 

voynge. P 
five title of the Portugueſe, that be iſſued his orders is 
the terms which they defired. Hackluyt, Navi 
Voyages and Traſk of the Lag, vol, part 
. n 


"NOTE XI. l. 


Tos ennie Gehe may by mtu 
tained by the following circumſtances. - It appears 
the fragment of a letter, addrefled by him to Ferdinand 
and Iſabella, A. D. 1501, that he had, at that time, been 
engaged forty years in a ſea-faring life. In another 
letter, he informs them, that he went to fea at the 2 
of fourteen ; from thoſe facts it follows, that be wa 
born A. D. 1447. Life of Chriſt. Columbus, by his fon 
Don Ferdinand. Churchill's De of Voyage, 
n b. 44, 485- ot 


NOTE XII. 1 
Tax ſpherical 6gure of the earth was 80 
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grees. The country of the Seres or Size, being the 
ER gon wn to the ancients, was fup- 
by M Tyrius, the moſt eminent of the 

ancient geographers before Ptolemy, to be fifteen bonn 
the firſt meridian, paſſing through the Fortunate Ilan 
Ptolema i Geogr. lib. i. c. xx. If this ſup — 
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weſt from the Fortunate or Canary lands; and the 
navigation, in that direction, was much'ſhorter than by 
the courſe which the Portugueſe were purſuing.” Marco 
Polo, in his travels; had deſcribed countries, particularly 
the iſland of Cipango or Zipangri, ſuppoſed to be Japan, 
conſiderably to the eaſt of any part of "Afia known to 
the” ancients. Marcus Paulus de Reg Oriental. 
kb. ji. c. 70. lib. Hi. c. 2. Of courſe, is country, 35 it 
Wl extended further to the eaſt, was fill nearer to the 
© Wl Canary Iflands.”* The conclufions of Columbus, > 
6 an from inaccurate obſervations, were juſt. 

' alcer- ſappofitions of Marinus had been well founded, 224 K 
's funde countries which Marco Polo viſited had been fitu- 
ated to the eaſt of thoſe whoſe longitude” Marinus had 
aſcertained, the proper and neareſt courſe to the Faſt 
Indies muſt have been to ſteer direQly Herrera, 

dec. 1. lib. i. e. 1. N 
globe has now diſcovered the great error of Marinus, in 
ſappofing China to be ſiſteen hours, or two hundred and 
twenty-five degrees eaſt, from the Canary Iſlands, and 
that even Ptolemy was miſtaken, when he reduced the 
kngitude of Ching to twelve hours, or one hundred and | 
eighty degrees. The longitude of. the weſtern frontier 
of that yaſt empire is ſeven hours, or one. hundred To 
e 97 1 
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lr NN 72 
that birds, whoſe fligbt they obſerved wich great atten- 
did not venture to any conſiderable diftance from 
EA. In the infancy of navigation, it was not known, 
that birds often ftretched their flight to an immenſe dif- 
tance from any ſhore. In failing towards the Weſt- 
ladian iſlands, birds are often ſeen at the diſtance of two 
M M2 | hundred 
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hundred Jeagues from the neareft coaſt.  Sloane's Xa, 
it, of Jamaica, .vol. i. p. 30, 2 r 


de M, Buffon, tom. xvi. p. 33+ 8 
4 this indication of land, on which Columbus feems 
* relied with ſome confidence, was extremely 
uncertain. This obſeryation is confirmed 22 
Cook, „FEE 


my own. part, I do. not believe that there is one in the 
whole tribe that can be relied on in pointing out the 
3 nn 
abe | : 
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a Able er th ade bs ee 56d Taki, 
he deferibes ons of the harbours in Cuba, with all the 
enthufiaftic admiration of a diſcoverer. —* I diſcovered 
2 river which a galley might cafily enter; tho beauty of 
it induced-me to found, and I have found from five w 
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NOTE WV. p. £23; 


Tu accdunt which Columbus gives of the humanity 
and orderly behaviour of the natives on this occaſion. is 
very. ſtriking. The king (ſays he, in a letter to 
Ferdinand and Iiabella) having been informed of our 
misfortune, expreſſed great grief ſor our loſs, and im- 
mediately ſent aboard all the people in the place in 
many large canoes 3 we ſoon unloaded the ſhip of every 
thieg that woewnen een emen 


took all poſhble care that every thing ſhould be properly 
done, both aboard and on ſhore. And; from time to 
time, he ſent ſome of his relations weeping, ta beg of 
me not to be dejefted, for he would give me all that be 
had. I can aſſurs your highnefies, that ſo much care 
would not have been taken in ſecuring! our effects in 
aoy part of Spain, as all our property was put together 
in one place near his palace, until the houſes. which he 
wanted to prepare for the cuſtody of it, were emptied, 
He immediately placed a guard of armed men, who 
waiched during the whole night, and thoſe on ſhore 
kmented as if they bad been much intereſted in our 
loſs.. The people are ſo affeQionate, ſo tractable, and 
ſo peaceable, that I ſwear to your highneſſes, that there 
is not a better race of men, nor a better country in the 
world. They love their neighbour as themſelves; their 
converſation is the ſweeteſt and mildeſt in the world, 
cheerful, and always accompanied with a ſmile. And 
akbough it is true that they go naked; yet your highneſſes 
may be aſſured that they have many very commendable 
cuſtoms ; the king is ſerved with great ſtate, and his 
behaviour is ſo decent, that it is pleaſant to fee him, as 
i is like wiſe to obſerve the wonderful memory which 
theſe people have, and their defire-of knowing every 
thing, which leads them to inquire into its cauſes and 
effeQts." RE TOURING gory It is probable, 
err ans dee of 
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— faith to — this — in 
which 1 had now been ſo ſuccefifl; that my opponents 
would have been convinced, and the glory of your high. 


. 
not been attended with the loſs of thoſe men whom! 
with me, upon promiſe of the greateſt pro- 
„ who ſeeing themſctves in ſuch difireſs, curſe 
y their coming along with me, but that fear and 
me, which prevented them from returning 2s 
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= might indoce your higlinefſes to remember 
them. And though I comforted myfelf with the faith 
that our Lord would not permit that, which tended fo 
—__ eee eee 
about with ſo much trouble; to remain imperſect, yet 

D tht on aenbunt of ny Fes, it was Kh wil 
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foreigners found it, the promiſed reward inight pes 
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e 2 promiſed. 2 ran by: ducats to 


any perſon who ſhould deliver it ſealed, ſo that eek 
on them not to give the iaformation to another. 


1 in an olled cloth, and afterwards i 
2 cake of wax, 1 pur it into the cafk, and having ſtopt 
it well; I caſt it into the fea. "All the men believed that 
it was ſome act of devotion. Imagining that this 
might never chahce to be taken up, as the Uh 
„I made another packet 
l foe orc at the top of the poop, ſo that 
if the ſhip funk, the caſk remaining . 
be committed to the guidance of | 


"NOTE INC aan. i. 
Lone „ 
jealouſy, have endeavoured to detrac from the glory 
of Columbus, by infinuating that he was led to the dif- 
covery of the New World, not by his own inventive ot 
encerprifing genius,” but by information which he had 
received. According to their account, a veſſel having 
been driven from its courſe by eaſterly winds, was car- 
fied before them far to the weſt, and landed on the coaſt 
of an unknown country, from which it returned with 
difficulty ; the pilot and three Tailors being the only 
perſons who ſurvived the diftrefſes which the crew fof= 
fered, from want of proviſions, and fatigue in this long 


- voyage. In a few days after their arrival, all the four 
—— . 


cauſed a great caſk to be brovght to me, er or 
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of 
juno re wc 88 
is the firſt author who publiſhed chis ory, Hifk 6.34 
Every circumſtance is deſtitute of evidence to ſ upport i. 
Neither the name of the veſſel nor its deſtination is 

known. Some pretend that it belonged to — pn 
ſea · port towns in Andaluſia, and was failing either to 
the Canaries, or to Madeira; others, 
cayner in its way to England; oth 
ſhip trading on the coaſt of Guinea... 
pilot is alike unknown, as, well as, that of the port in 
which he landed on his return. According to ſome, it 
was in Portugal ; according to ders, in Madeira, or 
the Azores. "The year in which this voyage was made 
js no leſs uncertain. Monſon's Nav. Tracts. Churchill, 
Hi. 377. No mention is made of this pilot or his di- 
coveries, by And. Bernaldes, or Pet.. Martyr, the con- 
temporaries of Columbus. Herrera, with his uſual judg- 
ment, paſſes over it in filence. . Oviedo takes notice of 
this report, but conſiders it as a tale fit only to amuſe the 
vulgar. Hift. lib. ii. c. 2. As Columbus held his courſe 
direaly weſt from the Canaries, and never varied it, 
ſome later authors have ſuppoſed, ugh on arena 


they principles 
he founded all his hopes of ſucceſs, that —— 
weſterly eourſe, he muſt certainly arrive at thoſe regions 
of the caſt deſcribed by the ancients. His firm belief of 
c e 
ſue it without deviation. | 


called in het Dat hr Sg} cog. 
having diſcovered America. Some German authors 
| aſcribe this honour to Martin Behaim, their countryman. 


He was of the noble family of the Behaims of Schwartz- 


bach, citizens of the firſt rank in the Imperial tows 


| of Nuremberg, Having ftudied under the —_— 
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Jokn Muller, better known by the name of Regiomon- 
canus, he acquired ſuch knowledge of colmography; as 
excited a defire of exploring thoſe regions, the fituation 
and qualities of which he had been accuſtomed, under 
that able maſter, to and Gdefcribe. - Under 
the patronage of the ducheſs of Burgundy he repaired to 
Liſbon, whither the fame of the Portugueſe diſcoveries 
invited all the adventurous ſpirits of the age. There, as 
we learn from Herman Schedel, — — 
42 German tranſlation was / printed at Nurembemg 
A. D. 2493, his merit as a coſmographer raiſed him, in 
conjunction with Diego Cano, to the command of a 
ſquadron fitted out for diſcovery in the year 1663. In 
that voyage, he is ſaid to have diſcovered the n 
of Congo. He ſettled in the iſland of Fayal, one of the 
Azores, and was a particular friend of Columbus. Her- 
rera, dec. 1. ib. i. c. 2. Magellan had a terreſtrial 
globe made by Behaim, on which he demonſtrated the 
courſe that he purpoſed to hold in ſearch of the com- 
munication with the South Sea, which he afterwards 
diſcovered.  Gomara Hiſt. 6. 19. Herrera, dec. 11. 
lib. ij. c. 19. In the year 1492, Behaim viſted bis 
relations in Nuremberg, and left with them a map drawn 
with his own hand, which is ſtill preſerved among the 
archives of the family, | Thus far the ſtory of Martin 
Behaim ſeems to be well authenticated ; but the account 
of his having diſcovered rr 
pears to be merely conjectural. . b 

In the firſt edition, . bye 
knowledge of Beam but what 1 derived from # frivo- 
loes Difſertation — Novi Orbis Inventore, publiſhed 
at Franefort, A. D. 171% by Jo. Frid: Stavenius, T was 
induced, by the authority of Herrers, to fuppoſe that 
Behaim was not a native of Germany 4 - bat from mere 
full and accurate information, by 
the learned Dr, John Reinhold Forſter, T 26d e thcht- 
fied that I was miſtaken. Dr. Forſter has been likewiſe 
Dr 
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tior to their migration ; a period ſo ſhort, that, in the 
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event, that be cannot be confidered as a witneſs of much 
by Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 1. convey no information, but 
that Madoc,  diffacisfied with his domeſtic. fituation, 


ſemons. But even if we admit the authenticity of Po- 
ell's tory, it does not follow that the unknown country 
which Madoc diſcovered by ſleering weſt, in ſuch a courſe 
25 to leave Ireland to the north, was any part of Ame» 
rica, The naval ſkill of the Welſh in the twelfth cen. 
tury was hardly equal to ſuch a voyage. If he made 
any diſcovery at all, it is more probable that it was 
Madeira, or ſome other of the weſtern iſles. The affi- 
nity of the Welſh language with ſome dialects ſpoken 


in America, has been mentioned as a circumſtance which 
corfirms the truth of Madoc's voyage. But that affi- 


nity has been obſerved in ſo few inſtances, and in ſome 
of theſe is fo obſcure, or ſo fanciful, that no conclufion - 
can be drawn from the caſual reſemblance of a ſmall 
number of words. There is a bird, which, as far as is 
vet known, is found only on the coaſts of South Ame- 
rica, from Port Defire to the Straits of Magellan. It is 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Penguin; This word in the 
Welſh language fignifies White-bead. Almoſt all the 
authors who favour the pretenfions of the Welch to the 
diſcovery of America, mention this as an irrefragable 
proof of the affinity of the Welſh language with that 
ſpoken in this region of America. But Mr. Pennant, 
who has given a ſcientific deſcription of the penguin, 
obſerves, that all the birds of this. genus. bave black 
heads, ** ſo that we muſt refign every hope (adds he) 
founded on this hypotheſis of retrieving the Cambrian 
race in the New World. Philoſ. Tranſact. vol. Iviii. 
p. 91, c. Beſide this, if the Welſh, towards the cloſe 
of the twelfth century, bed ſettled in any part of Ame- 
rica, ſome remains of the Chriſtian doctrine and rites 
muſt have been found ameng their deſcendants, when 
they were diſcovered about three hundred years poſte- 


courſe of it, we cannot well ſuppoſe chat all . 
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ideas and arts would be totally forgotten, Lord Lyttet. 
ton, in his notes to the fifth book of his Hiftory of 
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The pretenſons of the Norwegians to the 
of America, ſeem to be better founded than thoſe of the 
Germans or Welſh. The inhabitants of - Scandinavia 
extent of their maritime excurſions. In $74, the Nor. 
_wegians diſcovered, and planted a colony in Iceland, 
In 982, they diſcovered Greenland, and eſtabliſbed 
ſettlements there. From that, ſome of their navigators 
proceeded towards the weſt, and diſcovered a 
more inviting than thoſe horrid regions with which they 
were acquainted. According to their 
this country was ſandy on the coaſts, but in the inte. 
rior parts level and covered with wood, on which ac- 
count they gave it the name of Helle-lexd, and Mark. 
und, and having afterwards found ſome plants of the 
vine which bore grapes, they called it Vi- land. The 
credit of this ſtory reſts, as far as I know, on the au- 
thority of the ſage, or chronicle of king Olaus, com- 
poſed by Snorro Sturlonides, or Sturlaſans, publiſhed by 
Perinſkiold at Stockholm A. D. 1697. As Snorro was 


| born in the year 1179, his chronicle might be compiled 
about two centurics after the event which he relates. 
His account of the navigation and diſcoveries of Biz, 
and his companion Lief, is a very rude confuſed tale, 
p. 104. 110. 326. It is impoſfible to diſcover from him, 
what part of America it was in which the Norwegians 
landed. - According to bis account of the length of the 
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ſtuated in latitude 490 But neither is that the region- 
of ine vine in Amerĩta. From peruſing Snorro's tale, 1 
ſbould think”that the fituation of Newfoundland corre 
ſponds beſt with that of the country diſcovered by the 
Norwegians. Grapes, however, are not the produc- 
tion of that barren ifN}2nd; Other conjectures are men- 
noned by M. Mallet, Introd. à F Hiſt. de Dennem. 245, 
c. I am not ſufficiently acquainted with the literature 
of the north, to examine them. It ſeems maniſeſt, that 
Ide Norwegians did diſcover any part of America at 
that period, their attempts to plant colonies ' proved 
an ee 7-4 


NOTE XVIII. p. 32. 


Perzn Maar va, ab Angleria, 2 Milaneſe be 
man, refiding at that time in the court of Spain, whoſe 
letters contain an accdunt of the tranſactions of that 
period, in the order wherein they occurred, deſcribes 
the ſentiments with which he himſelf and his learned 
correſpondents were affected, in very ftriking terms. 
* præ lætitia profiluifle te, vixque a lachrymis pre gau- 
dio temperaſſe, quando literas adſpexiſti meas quibus, 
E antipodum orbe latenti hactenus, te certiorem ſeci, 
mi ſuaviſſime Pomponi, inſinuaſti. Ex tuis ipſe literis 
colligo, quid ſenſeris. Senſiſti autem, tantique rem 
ciſti, quanti virum ſumma doctrina inũgnitum gecuit. 
vis namque cibus ſublimibus præſtari poteſt ingeniis, 
ino ſuavior ? quod candimentum gratius? A me facio 
conjeAuram, Beari fentio ſpiritus meos, quando accitos 
uloquor prudentes aliques e his qui ab ea redeunt 
provincia. Implicent animos pecuniarum cumulis au- 
gendis miſeri avari, libidinibus obſcceni; noftras nos 
mentes, poſtquam Deo pleni aliquando ſuerimos, cone 
zmnplando, hyjuſcemodi- rerum — nnn, 


Epiſt. 152. Pomponio Leto, CEE 246A 


NOTE XIX. 2 135. 


80 firmly were men of ſcience, in that age, perſuaded 
en the countries which Columbus hed diſcovered wen- 
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connected with the | Eaft Indies, that Bernaldes, the 
Cura de los Palacios, who ſeems to have been no incon - 
fiderable proficient in the knowledge of coſmography, 
contends that Cuba was not an iſland; but a part of the 
continent, and united to the dominions of the Great 
Khan. This he delivered as his opinion to Columbus 
himſelf, who was his gueſt for ſome time on his return 
from his ſecond voyage ; and he ſupports it by ſeveral 
arguments, moſtly founded on the authority of Sir John 
Mandeville. MS. pen me. Antonio Gallo, who was 
ſecretary to the magiſtracy of Genoa towards the cloſe 
ol the fiſteenth century, publiſhed a ſhort account of the 
navigations and diſcoveries of his countryman Colum- 
bus, annexed to his Opuſcula Hiſtorica de rebus populi 
Genuenfis ; in which he informs us from letters of Co- 
tumbus which he bimſelf had ſeen, that it was his 
opinion, founded upon nautical obſervations, that one 
of the iſlands he had diſcovered was diftant only two 
hours or thirty degrees from Cattigara, which, in the 
charts of the geographers of that age, was laid down, 
upon the authority of Ptolemy, lib, vii. c. 3. as the 
moſt eafterly place in Afia. From this he concluded, 
that if ſome unknown continent did not obſtruct the 
navigation, there muſt be a ſhort and eafy acceſs, by 
holding a weſterly courſe, to this extreme region of the 
Eaſt. Muratori Scriptores Rer. ltalicarum, n 
p. 304 


Selben, NOTE xx. p. 141. p 


\Baanacone, the Ser Refine de los Palacios, 3 
contemporary writer, ſays, that five hundred of theſc 
captives were ſent to Spain, and ſold publicly in Seville 
as ſlaves z but that, by the change of climate and their 
—— — W e 


NOTE XXI. p- 154. 


+ CoLunnus ſeems to have formed ſome very fingular 
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3 The violent. ſwell--and.- agitation of the 
waters on the coaſt of Trinidad led him to wad thi 
imagined that various circumitances concurred in provieg 
that the ſea was here viſibly elevated. Having adopted 
this erroneous principle, the apparent beauty: of the 
country induced him to fall in with a notion of Sir John 
Mandeville, c. 102. that the terreſtrial paradiſe was the 
higheſt land in the earth; and he believed that he had 
been ſo fortunate. as to diſcover this happy abode. Nor 
ought we to think it ſtraunge that a perſon of ſo much 
ſagacity ſhould be influenced by. the opinion or 

of ſuch a fabuloys author as Mandeville, Columbus and 
the other diſcoverers were obliged to follow ſuch-guides 
as they could find; and it. appears from ſeveral paſſages 
in the manuſcript of Andr. Beraaldes, the friend of Co- 
lumbus, that no inconſiderable degree of credit was 
given to the teſtimony of Mandeville in that age. Ber- 
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NOTE XXII. P. 266. 


b chet-nchtier Saeen.eve thats 
the moſt . ancient: Spaniſh hiſtorians: of America, nor 
Herrera, conſider Ojeda, or his-companion Veſpucci, 'as 
the firſt diſcoverers of the continent of America. - They 
uniformly. aſcribe this honour to Columbus. Some have 
ſuppoſed that national reſentment againſt Veſpucci, for 
Portugal, may have prompted: theſe writers to conceal 
the actions which he performed · But Martyr and Ben- 
aon. both  Jcalians, could not be warped by-the ſame 
prejudice. » Martyr was a contemporary author ; he 
refided in the court of Spain, and had the beſt oppor- 
tuoity to be exaQly informed with reſpe& to all public 
tranſations ; and yet, neither in his Decads, the firſt 
general hiſtory. publiſhed of the Nen World, nor in his 
Epiſtles, which contain an. account of all the remarkable 
events of his time, does he aſcribe to Veſpucci the ho- 


993 the continent. 3 


88s -xOTES. AND) Urn Arrons. 


went as an adventorer to America in the year r54y, 
and refided there a conſiderable time. He appears to 
have been animated with u warm zeal for the honour 
of kaly, his narive country, and yet does not mention 
the exploits and diſcoveries of Veſpvoci. Herrera, who 


muhomtie records, not only follows thoſe y writers, 
eee Ginkate hetke hw SHochs/ 26h hr ies 
foonding the one with the other, in order that be might 


arrogate to himſelf the glory of havitig diſcovered the 
continent. 2 

@ judicial inquiry into this matter by the royal fiſcal, i 
was proved by the teſtimony'of Ojeda himſelf,” that be 


n 
— that be had finiſhed-the voyage in five months; where- 
ꝗ—.—— 4 AL 


ſeventeen months in 
Am. Veſpucci, p- 16. 
at nedotbie irtetnks cobfier 
part of his Decads, and to the ſame effect. Her. dec. i. 
lib. vii. c-.5- :: Columbus was in Hiſpaniola when Ojeda 
arri red there, and bad by that time come to an agree- 
ment with Noldan, who oppoſtd Ojeda's attempt to 
axcite a ne in „ and, of conſequence, his 
voyatze muſt have been poſterior to that of the admiral. 
Liſe of Columbus, c. 8. According to Veſpucri's ac- 
coubt,” he det but on his firſt voyage May roth, 1497- 
Viag. primo, p. 6. At 'that time Culombus was is the 
court of Spain | preparing-for hit voyage, ind ſeems to 
have enjoyed 2 'confiderable- degrer of favour. The 
affairs of the New World were at this juncturt under the 
fdicedion of Antonio Torres; à friend of -Columbus. It 
is not probable, that at that period a commiſſion wo 
be granted to another perſon, to anticipate the admiral, 
My ed cor which be bimfelf intended i 
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p. 45. Herrera 
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2 work of no merit, written with little judgment, and 
leſs candour. He contends for his countryman's title ta 
we diſcovery of the continent with all the blind zeal of 


ſupport it. We learn from him that Veſpucci's account 
of his voyage was publiſhed as early as the year 2510, 
and probably ſooner. - Vita di Am. Veſp. p. 2. At 
—— — 50 be fell given | 
rn e gen ee to ns e 
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time of this holy father obeyed and acknowledged him 
2s heir lord op kiog, and che ſuperior pf the univerſe. 

3 obſerved with reſpect to them who, 
Bare his time, have ber chofen to the pontificare. 


Thus it now continues, and will continue ahmed 
he what, | 
Done of theſe „ as lord of the world, hath 
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majeſty having received them graciouſly under his pro. 
tection, has. commanded that —— ſhoald be treated in 


pal S' & 2% 


may more perfeAtly e ie * you take whe 


me as is reaſonable, in order that you may acknow- 


ledge the church as the ſuperior and guide of the uni- 


| verſe, and likewiſe the holy father called the pope, in 


his own right, and his majeſty by bis appointment, as 
king and ſovereign lord of theſe iſlands, and of the 
Tierra Firme ; and that you conſent that the aforeſaid 
boly fathers mall declare and preach to you the doQrines 
above mentioned. If you do this, yon act well, and 
perform that to which you are hound and obliged.;, and 
bis majeſty, and I in his name, will receive you with 
love and kindneſs, and will leave you, your wives and 
children, free and exempt from ſervitude, and in the 
enjoyment of all you poſſeſs, in the ſame manner as the 
inhabitants of the iſlands. Befides this, his majeſty will 
beſtow upon you many privileges, exemptions, and re- 
wards. But if you will not comply, or malicioufly 
delay to obey my injunction, then, with the help of 
God, I will enter your country by force, I will 22 
on war againſt you with the utmoſt violence, 1 will 
ſubject you to the yoke of obedience to the church and 
the king, I will take your wives and children, and 
will make them flaves, and. ſell or diſpoſe of them ac. 


cording to his majeſty's -pleaſure; I will ſeize your 
goods and do you all the miſchief io my power, as re- 


bellious ſubjedte, who will not acknowledge or ſubmit 
to their lawful ſovereign. And 1 proteſt, that all the - 
bloodſhed and calamities which ſhall follow are: to be 
imputed to you, and not to his majeſty, or to me, or 
the gentlemen who ſerve under me; and as 1 have now 
made this and requiſition unto you, I require 
the notary here preſent to grant me 2 certificate of this, 
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bg io his letter to the king, FOTO Ti 
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were never above eighty fit for ſervice at one time. 
moch did they ſuffer from hunget, fatigue, and fick- 
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of American affairs, had eight hundred Indians in pro- 
perty; the commendator Lope de Conchillos, his chief 
affo in that department, eleven hundred; and other 
favourites had confiderable numbers. They ſent over- 
| teen to the iſlands,” and hired out thoſe flaves to the 
Planter Her. dec. 1. lib. ix. c. 14- p. 325. OY 


"NOTE XXVI. p. 264. 


A ENT we eee 
Witer than the orber-tegions of the globe, there is no 
river or ſtream of water in Yucatan. This peninſula 
ai eee leagues, bur, 
. broadeſt, does not extend above twenty-five 
leagues. It is an extenſive plain, not only without 
mountains, but almoſt without any inequality of ground. 
The inhabitants are ſepplicd with water from pits, and 
Wherever they dig chem, find it in abundance, Itis 


 Deſcriptio 
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NOTE XXVII. p. 267. 


1 cenſures me for having JO 
the Spaniards who ſailed with Cordova and Grijalva, 28 
fancying, n m 
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{aw cities on the coaſt of Yucatan adorned with towers 
and cupolas, | I know not what tranſlation of my hif- 
tory he has conſulted, (for his quotation from it is not 
iaken from the original,) bit I never imagined cat any 
erecded by Americans could faggeſt'the iden St 
or dome, a ſtructure which their uumoſt "(kill 
——— hoy He My words are, 
wat they fancied the villages which hey ſaw from their 
ſhips to be cities adorned with towers and 
By pindclet I meant ſome elevation above the reſt of the 
drlfingy ad the pategh —v—ͤ— — 


from Ferrera; der. 2. Ib. Hi. c. 1. In amet all the 


accounts of new countries” given by the Spanith difes- 
verers in that age; this warmth of admirarion”is con- 
Ne mot "and 129 rhem is derbe theſe new objeAs i 

ſc ſplendid terms. Wen Cordova-and his come 

— meme ns Indian village of greater mag. 
bree dun any they bad V6bH in che finds, they 
ified it by the name of Grand Cairo, B. Diaz. o, 2. 
From the ſame cauſe Grijalva and his affociates thought 
the country along ee 
mn r 


Nor xxvrl. 5. 273. - on 
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and forty-fix feet. The height of the mountain Gemmi, 
in the Canton of Berne, is ten thouſand. one hundred 
and ten feet.. The height, of the Peak of Tenerife, 
according to the meaſurement. of P. Feuille, is thirteen 
thouſand: one hundred -and.-ſeventy-eight feet. The 
beight of Chimborazzo, the moſt. ——— point of the 


Andes, is twenty thouſand two hundred and eighty 
feet; no leſs than ſeven thouſand one hundred and t 


feet above the higheſt mountain in the ancient 
nent. Voyage de D. Juan Ulloa, Obſervations Aftron. 
et Phyſiq. tom. ii. p. 114. The line of congelation on 
Chimborazzo, or that part of the mountain which is 


covered perpetually with ſnow, is no leſs than two 


thouſand four hundred feet from its ſummit. Preyot. 
Hiſt. Gener. des Voyages, vol. xiii. p. 636- 
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and when we were in the middle of the channel, we 

could not diſcern land on either ſide, and ſaw nothing 

but the ſky and water, as if we had been in ſome great 

-<cean, Indeed, we ſhould have taken it to be fea, if 
"the freſh water of the river, which was turbid like the 
Po, had not ſatisfied us that it was a river. Moreover, 

at Buenos Ayres, another hundred miles up the river, 
and where it is fill much narrower, it is not only im- 
to diſcern the oppoſite coaſt, which is indeed 

"ety low nd Bet ; bur dhe" candot pordeive-the'biaks 
or the tops of the ſteeples in the Portugueſe ſettlement 
"at Colonia on the other Gde of the ver.“ Letters 
Cen 
N . „ | 885 
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ſea; the ſuperficial water muſt be immediately cooled 


| to a certain degree, and ihe wind proportionally * 
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NOTE XXX. p. 58 


1 part of Nova Scotia 1 Cd... 


are the countries which lie in the ſame parallel of lati-: 
tude with the kingdom of France; and in every part ot 
theſe the water of the rivers. is. frozen during winter to 
the thickneſs of ſeveral feet; the earth is covered with 
ſnow. as deep; almoſt all the birds. fly, during that ſea - 
ſon, from a climate here they could not live. The 
country. of the Eſkimaux, part of Labrador, and the 
„/„%%)*3ö„.„ĩ en er 
with Great Britain; and yet in all theſe the c 
is ſo intenſe, that even GT Pt Wh 1-8 


NOTE XxXXI. p- 279. 
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hots is the firſt philoſopher, 3 | 


who endeavoured to account for the different degrees of 
heat in the old and new continents, by the agency of 
the winds which blow in each. Hiſt. Moral. c. lib. ii. 
and iii. M. de Buffon adopts this theory, and bas net 
only improved ir by new obſervations, but has employed 
his amazing powers of deſcriptive eloquence in embel- 
liſhing and placing it in the moſt ſtriking light. Some 
remarks may be added, which tend to illuſtrate more 
fully a doctrine of much importance in every inquiry 
concerning the temperature of various climate. 
When a cold wind blows over land, it muſt in 
its paſſage rob the ſorface of ſome of its hear. By 
means of this, the coldneſs of the wind is abated. But 
if it continue to blow in the ſame direction, it will come; 
by degrees, to paſs over a ſurface already cooled, and 
will ſuffer no longer any abatement of its own keen- 
neſs. Thames if SEO er IIR 
Let the fams wind blow orer an exiendve and doop 
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ed. But the ſuperficial and colder water becoming 
ſpecifically heavier than the warmer water below it 
deſcends ; what is warmer ſupplies its place, which, 2 
it comes. to be cooled in its turn, continbes to warm the 
air which paſſes over it, or to diminifh” its cold. This 
change of the ſoperficial water, and fucceffive aſcent of 
that which" is warmer, and the ' conſequent ſacceffive 
abatement of coldneſs in the air, is aided by the agita- 


_ tion cauſed in the ſex by the mechanical aQion of the 


wind, and alſo by the motion of the tides. © This wilt 
| go on, and the rigour of the wind will continue to d- 
miniih uni the whole water is ſo far cooled, that the 
water on the ſurface is no longer removed from the ac- 
tion of the wind, faſt enough to hinder it from being 
arreſted by froſt. Whenever the ſurface freezes, the 
wind is no longer warmed by the water from below, 
and it goes on with undimipiſhed cold. 

From thofe principles may/be explained the ſeverity 
of winter frofts in extenfive continents ; their mildneſs 
in ſmall iſlands; and the fuperior rigour of winter in 
acquainted. In the north-weſt parts of Europe, the 
ſeverity of winter is mitigated by the weft winds, 
wok nſec tian far raus ef Uoretaber, Decem- 
ber, and part of 

. dents rind Mpwpads 
land, it beats the ſurface, which muſt therefore ceaſe to 
abate the fervour of the wind But the ſame wind 
blowing over water, agitates it, brings up the colder 


water from below, F 


What of its own han. 
But the great — — to-mitigate the hem 
of the wind or air paſſing over it, proceeds from the 
following cireumſtance, that on account of the tranſpa- 
rene of the-fea, its furface cannot be heated to a great 
degree by the ſon's rays z whereas the ground, ſubjected 
to theic influence, very ſoon acquires great heat. When, 
_ therefore, the wind blows over a torrid continent, it is 
| ſoon raiſed to'a heat almoſt intolerable : but during its 


patiage wer an extenſive occan, iris gradually cools 
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that of iſlands. The heat of a climate depends 
the immediate effe@ of the ſun's 


in the ſame latigodeg and for the ſuperior 
warmth in ſummer which large continents, ftuated-in the 
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| Tax climates of Brafil has been deſcribed by two emi- 


tent naturaliſts, Piſo and Margrave; who obſerved it 
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compared with the climate of Africa. They aſetibe this 
chieſiy to che refreſning wind which blows continually 
ſrom the ſea. The air id not only cool, but chilly 
through the night, inſomoch, ihat the natives / kindle 
fires. every evening in their buts. Piſo de Medicina 
Brafilienſi, lib. i. p- 1, Kc. Margravius Hiſtor- Rerum 

Natural. Brafiliz; lib. viii. c. 3. p- 264. Nieuboff, 
Er in Bra, confirms their deſcription. 
Churchill's Colledtion, vol. ii. p. 26. Gumilla, -who 
was a mifionary many years among the Indians upon 
the river Oronoco, gives a ſimilar deſcription of. the 
e e eee Hiſt. de FOrenoque, 
tom. i. p-. 26. P. Acpgus ſelt a very conñderable de- 
gree of cold in the countries on the banks of the river 
Amazons.' Relat. vol. ii. p. 36. M. Biet, who lived 2 
_ conſiderable. time in Cayenne, gives a ſimilar account 
of the temperature of that climate, and aſeribes it to 
the ſame cauſe. Voyage de la France, Equinox, p. 330. 
Nothing can be more different: from theſe deſcriptions 


than that of the — — — 
5 * 8 
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Tue French 1 were bent upon e 
8 — In latitude 4 ſouth, 
they began to feel a confiderable degree of cold. Ia 
Intitude. 48, they met with: iſlands of - floating ice. 
Hiſtoire des Navigations aux Terres Auſirales, tom. ii. 
56, c. Dr. Halley fell in with ice in latitude 59“. 
Id. tom. i. p. 47. Commodore Byron, when on the 
coaſt of Patagonia, latitude 300. 33“ ſouth, on the fi- 
teenth of December, which is midſummer in that part 
of the globe, the twenty-firſt of r being the 
longeſt day there, compares the climate to that of 
England in the middle of winter. Voyages by Hawke- 
worth, i. 23. Mir. Banks” having landed on Terra del 
in the Bay of Good Succeſs, — 
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month of July in our hemiſphs , two of his attendants 
died in one night of extreme cold, and all the party 
were in the moſt imminent danger of periſhing. - Id. ii. 
51, 32. By the ſourteenth of March, correſponding to 
September in our hemiſphere, winter was ſet in with! 
rigour, and the mountains were covered with ſnow. 
Ibid. 72. Captain Cook, in his voyage towards the 
South pole, furniſhes new und ſtriking inflances of the 
extraordinary' predominance of cold in this region of the. 

re. © Who would base thought (ſays. he) chat an 
and,” of no greater extent than ſeventy leagues in cir-- 
quit, ſituated between th latitude of 54* and 35 
thould in the very height of ſammer be, in a manner, 
wholly covered, many fathoms deep, with frozen ſnow j 
but more eſpecially the 8. W. coaſt ? The very ſummits 
of the lofty mountains were caſed with ſnom and ĩce; 
but the quantity that lay in the valleys is incredible 3 
and at the bottom of the hays, the coaſt was terminated: 
by a wall of ice I a Yah res — 
nn A. i Got 
n ee 
nary degree of cold prevails in very low latitudes. Mr. 
Bogle, in his embaſſy to the court of the Delai Lama, 
paſſed the winter of the year 1554 at Chamnanning, in 
laitude $29 397 N. ö 
lis room twenty nine degrees under the freezing point 
by Fahrenheit's ſcale; and in the middle of April the 
flanding waters were all frozen, and heavy ſhowers ot 
ſnow frequently fell. The extraordinary elevation of the 
country ſeems to be the cauſe of this exceſſive cold. In 
travelling from Indoſtan to Thibet, the aſcent to the 
lammit of the Boutan Mountains is very great, but the 
deſcent on the other fide is not in equal proportion. 
The kingdom of Thibet is an elevated region, extremely 
bare and deſolate. Account of Thibet, by Mr. Stewart; 
read in the Royal Scciety, p. 7. The extraordinary. cold 
in low latitudes in America cannot be accounted for by 
the ſame cauſe. Thoſe regions are not-remarkable for 
elevation. Sos of than un IS | 


level. | 
| 003 The 
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degree of cold, towards the ſovthern extremity of Ame. 
rica, ſeems. to- be the form. of the continent there. Ju 


breadth gradually decxeaſes 25 it iretches from St. An- 
tonio ſouthwards, and ſrom the bay of St. Julian to the 
On the eaſt and weſt fides,: it js waſhed by the Aulaniic 
and Pacific Oceans. From its ſouthern point it is pro- 
confiderable 

In which- 


America is properly the termination of the immende ridge 
of the Andes, which ſtretches nearly in a direct line 
from north to ſouth, through the whole cxtent of the 
 grees to the eaſt of the Magellanic regions. The level 
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rice ſouthern continent in that region of the globe which it 
lan- was ſuppoſed to occupy, it appears to be certain rom 
bs I coptain Cook's diſcoveries; that there is 2 large tract of 
Ar- land near the ſouth pole, which is the ſource of moſt o 
0 the the ice ſpread over the vaſt ſouthern ocean. Vara 
.. p. 130. 239, &c. * Whether the influence of this | 
anc BY fozen continent may reach the ſouthern extremity. of. 
— America, and — is an joquiry not 
hich. hn ſatan org & *s . *, my he | 
4 NOTE XXXIV. v. 283. 2 
ſuch M. csu is cus of thi Yard aid ws 


— 


rate obſervers of the interior ſtate of South America 
« After deſcending from the Andes (ſays he), one be- 
koids 2 vaſt and uniform proſpect of water and verdure, 
does not ſee it; as it is fo entirely covered with luxu.- 
riant plants, weeds, and ſhrubs, that it uld require's 
confiderable degree of labour” to clear it, for the pace | 
of foot. Relation abregẽ d'un Voyage, c. p. 48- 
One of the fingularities in the foreſts is 2 ſort of -ofiers, 
or withs, called bejucos by the Spaniards,” /iezes' by the 
French, and nibbes by the Indians, which are uſually 
employed as ropes in America. Te is engt tho pars- 
—— — 

and rifing above their higheſt branches, its tendrils de- 
ſend perpendicularly, ftrike into the ground, take root; 
riſe up around another tree, and thus mount and deſcend 
aternately. Other tendrils are carried obliquely by the 
wind, or ſome accident, and form a confuſion of inter- 
woven cordage, which reſembles the rigging of a ſhip. 
Bancroft, Nat. Hiſt. of Guiana; 99. Theſe» withs are 
ofren as thick as the arm of a man. Ib. p. 73. M. 
Bouguer's account of the ' foreſts in Peru perfeQly re- 
ſembles this deſcription. + Voyage au Peru, p. 16. 
Oviedo gives a fimilar deſcription. of the foreſts im other 
parts of America. Hiſt. Ib. in. ps 146. D. The coun- 
89K 
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obliged to refide on the ſummit of ſome rifing ground 
during ſome part of the year, and have no communi. 
P Letwes 
Naias, tom x. p. 185. || Garcia gives a full and jut 
deſcriptions of the rivers, lakes, woods, and marthes in 
thols countries of America which ne between the tro- 
pics'> Origen de los Indios, lib. ii. c. 5-4 4, 5- The 
hardſhips to which Goncalez Pizarro was ex- 


of America in its original uncultivated Nate. 'Gar- 


cil. de la Vega, Ro wan 
rs he — 5. * 
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animal of great fize. Near the banks of the Ohio, a 
conſiderable number of bones of an immenſe magnitude 
Have been found. The place where this diſcovery has 
been made lies. about one hundred: and ninety miles be- 
lou the junction of the. river: Sciato with the Ohio. It 
_ bs about four miles diſtant from the banks of the latter, 
the. fideof the marſh called the Salt Lick. The bones 
and the firacum is viſible in the bank on the edge of 
the. Lick. Jourwal of " Colonel . Crogl/an, MS. penn 
vs. This fpot em to be accurately Rid down by 
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the tuſks of an elephant, it was concluded that the car-. 
caſes depoſited on the Ohio were of that ſpecies. But 
Dr. Hunter, ons of the perſons. of our age beſt-qualified 
to decide with teſpect to this point, having accurately 
examined ſeveral parcels of tuſks, and grinders, and jaa 
bones, ſent from the Ohio to. London, gives it as. his 
opinion, that they did not belong ta an elephant, but 
to ſome huge carnivorous animal of an unknown ſpe- 
cies. Phil, Tranſact. vol. iti.” p.-34-+ Bones of the 
ſame kind, and as remarkable for their fize, have been 

t rivers Oby, Jeni- 
ſeia, and Lena, in Siberia. — D Deſerige. of 
North and Eaſ Parts of Europe and Ala p. 400, &c. The 
elephant eie d in his range to the torrid 
zone, and never mutkiplies beyond it. In ſuch cold 
regions as thoſe bordering on the frozen ſea, he could' 
not live. The exiftence of foch large: animals in Ame- 
rica might open a wide field for cod“ . The more 


we contemplate the face of nature, and 'confider the 


variety of her productions, the more we muſt be ſatif- 
fied that aſtoniſhing changes have been made in the 


terraqueous globe by convulfions and NES 
which no account is preferved-in — 


NOTE. XXXVL 5 


Tx1s . 
in America may be imputed to ſome of theſe cauſes. 
In the Spaniſh ſettlements, which are fituated either 
within the torrid zone, or in countries bordering upon 
it, the increaſe of hear, and diverfity of food, prevent. 
ſheep and horned cattle from attaining the ſame fize as 
io Europe, They ſeldom become ſo. fat, and their” 
fleſh is not ſo. juicy, or of ſuch delicate flavour. In 
North America, where the climate is more favourable, 
and fimilar to that of Europe, the quality of the grafits 
which ſpring, up naturally in their paſture-grounds is 
not good. Mitchell, p. 251. 22 is ſtill fo 


. much in its infancy, that artificial food for cattle is not 


raiſed in any quantity - During a winter, long in men 


e 1 knee i b ths 

Engliſh colonies. Theſe eircumſtances contribute more, 

ro n — 
the degeneracy of breed in the horten, 


> NOTE" XVII. 5. 256 


ae be inland 5 
fied with 2 dreadful-viſitation of thoſe deſtructive in- 
ſets, the particulars of which Herrera deſcribes, and 
mentions a-fingular inftarice of the ſuperſtition of the 
Spaniſh-planters. -: After trying various methods of ex - 
termipating the anta, they reſolved to implore protec- 
tion of the ſaints ;, but as the calamity. was new, they 
were at a loſs to find out the ſaint who could give them 
the moſt eſfectual aid. They caft lots in order to dil. 
cover the patron. whom they ſhould invoke, The lots 
decided in favour of St. Saturninus. They celebrated bis 
— te prong doggy =o ung oa 
lib. iii. c. 15. p. 107. 


NOTE XXXVIII. p. 288. 


-" Tux author of Recherches Philoſop hiques fur les 
ic this difference in heat to be equal 


0 to twelve degrees, and that a place thirty degrees from 


the in the old continent, is as warm as one 


fituated eighteen degrees from it in America, tom. i. 
P- 11. Dr. Mitchell, after obſervations carried on du- 
ring thirty years, contends that the difference is equal 
A e 


. 5. 
1 1s 0 *x XXXIX. p. 68. 
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the orange and olive trees were deſtroyed, Deſcription 
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ANA An inftance of: this occurs in Datch 

Guiana, a country every where level, and ſo lo, that 
water near two feet in height. This renders the ſoil fo 
is a ſtratum of perfeft manure, 
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The expedients. by which the planters endeavour to dis 
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veſſel has” ever ſalled round that cape, and 10 0 
country of Tſchutki-is not ſubject tothe Ruſkan empice, 
en ic Js n fs 
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rr this: the place for encting into 2 long, and 
— ariſe- from c ; the accounts of 
the two Ruffin voyages, and the charts of their reſpec- 
tive navigations. (One-remark- is applicable to both. 
wie cannot rely with abſolute certainty on the . pofition 
which-they affign/ to ſeveral of the places which they 
_ viſited. The weather was fo extremely foggy, that they 
ſeldom ſaw the ſun; or :ſtars, and the /pofition of the 
iſlands and nt continents was — deter- 


in che '2 36th» degree ; Jongitude | 
An in the ide af Ferro, and in 589 28/ of datirade, 


degrees. But from the chart of Krenitzin's voyage, it 
appears that he did not ſail farther towards the eaſt 
than the-208th degree, and only 3a degrees from Petro- 
| pawlowſki.; In 1741, Behring and Tichirikow, both in 
going and returning; hejd. a courſe which was moſſiy to 
6... Bs ch Berprac 
ed; and ing the mountainous-and- rugged afpet 
geſeried towards — 
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P2769 Krenitzin, after 
ed 
2 what a courſe ay hrongh 4c: 
middle of what Behring and Tſcbirikow. 

to be a ent, which be / = 508 open. ſea, 
and that they had mi rocky, jfles for the head- 


of a continent. It is probable, that. the countries dit, : 


covered in 1741, towards the caſt, do not belong 
the American continent, but are only a continuation 


the chain of iſlands}; K | 
e 


region of the globe is remarkable. There are ſev 
al, 6 ge e . 122 
ſmall, as far as the Ruſhan My es xte 


out them. Many are actually burnigg, te moun: 
tains ial ber pars of having hon gs i a fta 


* ee to admit ſuch conjeQuies as 


earthquakes and . volcanos, an iſthmus, which 4 
have formerly. united Afia'to America, has been 
and formed into a cluſter of iſlands by the ock. 

It is fingular, that at the very time the Ruffian naviga- 
tors were attempting to make diſcoveries in the north- 


weſt of America, the Spaniards. were . proſecuting . the 
fame denen from another quarter. In 1269, two ſmall 


They advanced no farther than the port of Monte Rey 
in latitude 36. But, in ſeveral ſucceſive 

fitted out from the port of St. Blas. in New Galicia, the 
Spaniards, have advanced as far as the latitude. 38. C4. 
za de Madrid March 19, and May 14, 776. But 3s 
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ä In the year $979, is 

now coniplete: Tir. Cots's Account of the Nam Bi 
coveries between Affa and America, printed in the year 
2780, N ers Ayincot ogy ion roeur faQs with 


with regard ro this Steg. 15 7 

At my requeſt, wy friend e — 
mathematics in he b eergep of Le vonz, has com- 
pared the narrative and charts of thoſe illuftrious nav - 
gators, with the more imperfe&t relations and maps of 
 _ the Ruffians, © The reſult of this compariſon T'commu- 
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of Captain Cook. | Ad £55353 ob FMLA ITS 
„ With regard n we e 


Account of the Ruſſian Diſroveries, that he failed from 


the mouth of the Kamtchatka river with two _— 
the year 1768. With his own ſhip he reached the 
illand Oonolaſhka, in which there had been a Ruffia 


ſettlement fince the year 1762, where he wintered pro- 


. ſame harbour or bay where Captain Cook 


ka, which was ſuppoſed to be an ifland, though it be 
continent. | 


in faQ a part of the American 


r 
formed us that Alaſhka 'is underſtood to be a great 


ka; but, according to the more accurate charts of 
tain Cook, it had failed no leis than 3% #5" to 


care of thoſe ce, Put oro the nds of Captain 
Cook by the Ruffians on that ifland, there was an 
error of the ſame kind, and very nearly of the ſame 


15 "= But what is of moſt eee . b. eee 


on this ſubje& is, that the diſcoveries of Captain Cook 
have fully verified Dr. Robertſon's conjecture, that it 


is probable that future navigators in thoſe ſeas, by 
eating hors FRY GO RY 


| kow or Krenitzin had done, may find that the con- 
tinent of America approaches ſtill rarer to that of 
" VOL. bs P P Afia.* 


74 — 
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until, within leſs than a degree from the polar ci 
they, are terminated by two capes, only thirteen league 
diſtant. The eaſt cape of Afia is in latitude 66® 6, and 
in longitude 190 22 caſt from Greenwich; the wow 


1 of Wales 


Kiog informs us, that as be 8 failing through this 
— July. 6, 1279, the fog having cleared away, be 
enjoyed the pleaſure. of ſeeing from the ſhip the conti- 
nents of Afia,and America at the ſame moment, toge- 
ther with. the land ol St. Diomede lying between them. 


point 1 
Arctic Sea, and the coaſts of Afia, and America diverge 
ſo. faſt from one another, that in the parallel of 690 
they are more than one hundred leagues aſunder. Ib. 
5. 227. To the ſouth of the ſtrait there are a number 
of. iſlands, Clerke s, King's, Anderſon's, &c. which, 
as well as thoſe of St. Diomede, ma have facilitated the 
CENTERED. BD ney 
other ptain Cook, however, on aut 
of the Ruffians 
ſons, has. diminiſhed the number of iſlands which had 
been inſerted in former charts of the northern Archi- 
P 
which, firetches from the continent of 
towards Kamtchatka, at the diftance of five degrees of 
Joogitude farther from the coaſt of Alia than it wa 
reckoned by the Ruffian navigators. 
« The geography of the Old and the New World is 
ce to the diſcoveries made in 


emorable voyage; a 


at Oonolaſhka, and for other good rea - 
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theſe © at ſo the accuracy of — ans — 
vations has been eſtabliſhed. The ' bafis of the map of 
the Ruſſian empire, as far as f d Kamtcharks, and 
3 the Tic was the poſition of four 
„ Yakutſh, | Ochotz, Bolchereſk, and f. 
Kraffilnicow in the year 1744. "Nov: Coment. Petrop. 
vol. iii. p. 465, Kc. But the sceuracy of his obſerva- 
tions was conteſted by M. Engel, and M. Robert de 
Vaugondy; Coxe Append. i. No. 2. p. 267. 272.3 and 
the former of theſe geographers ventured to take 'away 
vo leſs than 18 degrees from the longitude,” which; on 
the faith of Kraffilnicow's obſervations, was afſigned 
to the eaſtern boundary of the Rufflan empire. "With 
bow little reaſon this was done, will appear from com- | 
fdering that our Britiſh” navigators, havin determined | 
the poſition of Petropawlowſki by a mber 'of 
very accurate obſervations, found — ofthe 
pott 1 58 43 E. from' © h; and its "latitude 
532 1*; agreeing, the firſt to leſs than” ſeven minutes, 
and the ſecond 10'lefs than half a minute, "with the cal- 
culations of the Ruffian aſtronomer : 'a coincidence 
which, in the fituation'of ſo remote place; does not 
leave an uncertafrity of more than four Engliſh miles, 
and which, for the credit of ſcience, deſerwes to bs 
particularly remarked. The chief error in the Ruffian 
maps has been in not extending the boundaries of that 
empire ſufficiently towards the eaſt. For as there wa 
nothing to connect the land of the Tſchutzki and the 
north-eaſt point of Afia with thoſe places'whereof the 
poſition had been carefully aſcertained, "except the im- 
perfect accounts of Behring s and Synd 's voyages, con- 
6derable errors could not fail to be introduced; and that 
1 down as not more than 230 eaſt of 
meridian of Petropawlowſki. Coxe App. l. No. 3. 
y the obſervations of Captain King, the difference” of 
berween © Petropawlowſki and the Eaſt Cape 


Jongitude 
n 31 gf; that is 80 / greater than it was ſuppoſed to 


tobe the Rutfian geographers.” It appeays from 
i 1 * 2 | Cook's 
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Enge, an Engliſh officer in the Ruſſian ſervice, 

abilities for that ſtation ie will be deemed the beſt en- 

dence, that be ceoi 

wysge. To render the expedition more en 

vſcful, ; NE 8 

tain Billings. Six 7 requiſite for accom- 
ing the purpoſes of the voyage. Care Supplement 

3 27, home — 
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ccc 
ing the natives of America, in its various diſtricte, as Don 
Antonio Ulloa. In a work lately publiſhed by him, he 
thus defcribes-the chargRQerifſtical features of the race: 
« A very ſmall forchead, covered with hair towards its 
extremities, as far as the middle of the eye-brows ; 
little eyes; à thin noſe, ſmall and bending towards the 
upper lip ; the countenance broad; the ears large ; the 
hair very black, lank, and coarſe ; the limbs well 
turned, the feet ſmall, the body of juſt proportion; 
and altogether ſmooth and free from hair; until old age, 
when they acquire ſome beard, but meet am the ehren“? 
Noticias Americanas, c. p. 307. M. le chevalier de 
Pinto, who refided ſeveral years in à part of America 
which Ulloa never viſited, gives à ſketch of the genera} 
aſpect of the Indians there. They are all of copper 
colour, with ſome diverficy of ſhade, not in proportion 
to their diſtance from the equator, but nccording to the 
degree of elevation of the territory which they inhabit.” 
Thoſe who live in a high country are fairer than thoſe 
in the marſhy lo lands on the coaſt. Their face is 
round, farther removed, perhaps, than that of any people 
from an oval ſhape.” "Their forchead is ſmall, the ex- 
tremity of their ears far from the face, their lips thick, . 
their noſe flat, their eyes black, or of a cheſnut colour, 
ſmall, but ing objects at 2 great diſ- 
tance. Their hair i is always thick and fleek, and with 
tendency to curl. They have uo hat on aa 
Tt of their body but the bead. At the firſt aspect, 

r 3 | ſouthern 


Captain Cook” in his laſt f 


4 NOTES: AND: Mes ra Tions. 
ſouthern. American appears to be mild and innocent, 
but on a moe attentive view, one diſcovers in his 
counteaance;: ſomething wild, diſtruſtſul, and fullen.” 
MS. pn e. The two portraits drawn, by hands very 
P 


NOTE XL. p. 319. 


1 accounts are given of the 
ſpeed of the Americans. Adair relates. the adventures 
of a Chikkaſah warrior, who run through woods and 


2 
LED 


NOTE. XVI. p. $25: 


1 zz Jaun, who nefided fifteen. : years 
among the Indians of Peru and Quito, and twenty years 
in the French colony of Cayenne, in which there is a 
confiant intercourſe with the Galibis. and other tribes 
on the Orinoco, obſerves, that the vigour of confiitu- 
tion. among the Americans is exactly in proportion to 
their habits of labour. The Indians, in warm climates, 


ſuch as thoſe on the coaſts of the South Sea, on ihe river | 


of Amazons, and the river Orinoco, are not to be 
compared ſor ſtrengih with thoſe in cold countries; 
and yet, ſays be, boats daily ſet out from Para, a For- 
tugueſe fertiement on the river of Amazons, to. aſcend 
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| almoſt innumerable, ö 
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———————— — Nocke. 
Americanas, p. 308. A more early obſerver, Pedro 
de Cieca de Leon, ne the conqdurrera ef Per, wes 


pear nevertheleſs like the children of one father 
mother. Chronica del Peru, parte i. e. xg. There is, 
yo doubt, 2 certain combina tion of features, n and 


eculiar features whictr diſcriminate individuals, eſcape 
the notice of a tranfient obſerver. But when perſons 
who had refided fo long among the Americans conevr in 


| hearing teſtimony to the fimilarity of their appearance in 


every climate, we may conclude that it is more remark- 
able than that of any other race. Set likewiſe Garcia 
„„ þ: "oh. "Dyer 3 
er . Kant on 


NOTE XLVILL. p- 332. 


M. rx enzvarree vy= Praro obſerves; . 1 
de erte parts of Brafil, he had been informed that 
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fore perſons reſembling the white people of Darien have 
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cherches Philoſophiques, c. tom. i. 281, &c.. iü. 187, 
æc. Since the publication of his work, ſeveral naviga. 
tors have viſited the Magellanic regions, and, like their 
8 differ very widely in their accounts of iu 

ts. By Commodore Byron and his crew, who 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 411 
27.312 inches Engliſh, if_Echavarri makes his compu- 
tation according to the nora of Madrid. This agrees 
nearly with the meaſurement of Captain Wallis. Reyno 
Jeiuitico, 238. Mr. Falkner, who reſided as a miſſion- 
ary forty years in the ſouthern parts of. America, ſays, 
« that the Patagonians, or Puelches, are a large-bodied 
people; but I never beard of that gigantic race which 
others have mentioned, though I have ſeen perſons of 
all the different tribes of ſouthern. Indians,” Introd. 
p. 26. M. Dobrizhoffer, a Jeſuit, who refided eighteen 
years in Paraguay, and wha bad ſeen. great numbers of 
the various tribes „ 
upon the Straits of M. 
the teſtimony of his ner. Do- 
brizhoffer enters into ſome detail with reſpect to the 


of . fans — found on | 1 2 
ſuppoſed ta be human ; and having endeavoured” to 
ſbew that theſe bones belonged to ſome large marine or 
land animal, he concludes, de” 


quicquid liduerſt, dummodo, me ſuaſore, Patagones 


CES EEÞ 

ä A ee 2 named and - 
gevious phyſician, publiſhed a diſſertation in the year 
7765, in which he endeavours to prove, that this dif- - 
eaſe was not introduced from America, but took its 
riſe in Europe, and was brought on by an epidemical and 
malignant diſorder. Did I chooſe to enter into a dif- 
quifition on this ſubject, which I ſhould not have men- 
tioned, if it had not been intimately connected with this 
1 inquiries, — W 


4 vors aun 3LLUSTRATIONS: 

of this diſeaſe from Spain over Europe, ſeems however 
to reſemble the progreſs of an ic, rather than 
that of a diſeaſe tranſmitted by infection. The ft 
mention of it is in the year 1493, and before the year 


1497 it had made its appearance in moſt countries of 


Europe, with ſuch alarming ſymptoms as rendered it 


neceſſary for the 'Seif Wage to inecrpole, in order 
to check its carecr, —Since the publication of this work, 


a ſecond edition of Dr. Sanchez 5 Diſſertation has been 


to me. It contains ſeveral additional 
faQts in confirmation of his opinion, which is ſupported 


with ſuch plaufible arguments, 'as render it a ſubject 
n "the attention of | learned 
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number above two hundred, n 
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: "NOTE III. 5. 88 


b 
extremely different from that exhibited. by very reſpeR- 


able authors, ir 1 produce ſome of the 


by France. and ——— 1735. to determine 
the figure of the earth. M. Bouguer, D. Antonio d'ui- 
loa, and D. Jorge Juan, refided long among the natives 
of the leaſt civilized. provinces in Peru, - M. de la Con- 
damime had not only the ſame advantages with mw, 
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7 NOTES: AND ILLUSTRATIONS. - — 413. 
character of the Americans. :. . They are all extremely - 
indolent, ſays M. Bouguer, they are ſtupid, they:-paſs - 
2 in the ſame place, without moving, 


10: them, when one would perſuade them to 
1 En ain mn n= | 
they anſwer, that they are not hungry.” Voyage au 
Perou, p- 192- e If one confiders them as mem, the | 
parrowneſs of their underſtanding ſeems to be incom- 
with the excellence of the ſoul. Their 
cility is ſo viſible, that one can hardly form an i 
of them different from what one has of the 
Nothing di ſturbs the tranquillity of their fouls, equally 
inſenfible to diſaſters: and to proſperity. Though half- 
naked, they are as\contented as a monarch in bis moſt 


kitle. Their diſpoſition is ſo fingular chat there is no - 
method of influencing them, no means of rouſing them 
from that indifference, which is proof again all the 
endeavours of the wiſeſt perſons ; no expedient hic 
can induce them to abandon that groſs ignorance, or lay 
aide that careleſs negligence, which diſconcert the pru - 
dence and diſappoint the care of ſuch as are attentive _ 


to their welfare.”” Voyage d'Ulloa, tom. i. 335. 356. 


Of thoſe ſingular qualities he produces many entrnor- 
dinary inſtances, p. 336—347- . ** Inſenfbility,” ſays - 
M. de la Condamine, is the baſis of the American 
charaQter. I leave others to determine, whether this - 


ſhould be dignified with tbe name of apathy,.. or dic 
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tend beyond their wants. Gluttons even to votacity, 
when they have wherewithal to ſatisfy their appetite, 
Temperate, when neceffity obliges them to ſuch a e- 
gree, that they can endure want without ſeeming: 10 
_ defire any thing.  Pufillanimous and cowardly to excels, 
unleſs when they are rendered deſperate by drunkenneſa. 
Averſe to labour, indifferent to every motive of glory, 
bono, on graticade ; occupied: entirely by the objet 
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this the underſtanding of Caraibs ſeems to be hardly fuſ- 

j If ſound philoſophy and religion did not af- 
ford us their light, if we were to decide according to 
the firſt impreſſion which the view of that people makes 
upon the mind, we ſhould be diſpoſed to believe that 
they did not belong to the ſame ſpecies with us. Their 
ſtupid eyes are the true . of Nebr foude's Te" 2p 


treme; they have never the wen folicirade about tho 


moment Which is to ſueceed that which is preſent.”* 
Voyage à la Martinique, Þ $45. 45- 45-51. M.dela 
322 AC Ce ACNE 
5 The characteriſties of the Californians,” ſays P.Vene- 
gas, ** as well as of all other Indians, 3 


Fa 


_ 6gue; an exceſſive love of pleaſars and amuſement of | 
every kind, however trifling or brutal; © puſillanimity, 


and, in fine, a moſt wretched want of every thing which 
conſlirutes the real. man, and renders him rational, in- 
ventive, traQable, and uſeful to himſelf and ſociety. | 
It is not eaſy for Europeans, who never were out of 
their own country, to conceive an adequate idea of 
thoſe people: ſor, even in the leaſt frequented corners 
of the globe, there is not a nation ſo ſtupid, of ſuch. 
contracted ideas, and fo weak both in body and mind, 
35 the unhappy Californians. Their underſtanding com- 


pfrehends little more than what they ſee ; abſtract ideas; 
and much leſs a chain of reaſoning, being far beyond | 


their power; ſo that they ſcarce ever improve their firſt 
ideas, and theſe are in general falſe, or at leaſt inade- 
4uate. It is in vain to repreſent to them any future 
advantages which will reſulc to them from doing or ab- 


ſtaining from this or that particular immediately pre- 
vox. 1. e ſent 3 
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retch of their faculties. Nor have they the leaſt no- 
tion of. purſuing ſuch intentions 35 will procure them- 
ſelves ſome future good, or guard them againſt future 


Fila. Their will is proportional to their ſacvities, and all 


their paſſions move in a very narrow ſphere. Ambition 
they have none, and are more defirous of being accounted 
ſtrong than valiant.  . The objects of - ambition with us, 
honour, fame, reputation, titles, poſts, and diſtinctions 

of ſuperiority, are-unknown among them; ſo that this 
9 
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PPT 
places before them; and at the ſame time renders them 


as. prone to alter their reſolutions with the ſame facility. 
They look with indifference upon any kindneſs done 
them; nor is even the bare remembrance. of it to be 
| from them. Ia a word, che unhappy mortals 
may be-compared to children, in whom the develope- 
went of reaſon is not completed. They may indeed be 
called a nation who never arrive at manhood.” Hiſt. 
of Californ. Engl. Tran. i. 64 67. Mr. Ellis gives 2 


fimilar account of the want of foreſight and incon- - 


fiderate diſpoſition of the people adjacent to Hudſon's 
— 2 p- 194, 19. 
Bay „ 
0 
are obſerved to be more capable of improving by in- 
ruſtion. They acquire the knowledge of ſeveral par- 
ticulars which the Americans cannot comprehend. 
Hence the negroes, though ſlaves, value themſelves as 3 
ſuperior order of beings, and look down upon the 
| Americans with contempt, 2s void of capacity and of 
GST" one pon pet penny arr, pocket 


ſent; the relation of means and ends being beyond the 
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NOTE LIL. p. 384. 


Donn iznor rz, the laſt traveller, I know, who © 
has reſided among any tribe of the ruder A I 
has explained ſo fully the various reaſons which have 
induced their women to ſuckle their children long, and * 7 
never to undertake rearing ſach as were feeble or dif- 
torted, and even to deſtroy a conſiderable number of- 
their offspring, as to throw great light on the obſerva- 

tions I have made, p. 72, 73- Hiſt. de : 

vol. ii. p. 107. 221. 80 deeply were theſe ideas im- 
printed in the minds of the Americans, that the Peru- _ 
vians, a civilized people, when compared with the bar. 

barous tribes, whoſe manners I am deſcribing, retained 

them ; and even their intercourſe with the Spaniards 

has not been able to root them out. When twins are 

born in any family, it is ſtill confidered as an ominous _- 
event, and the parents have recourſe to rigorous acts of 
mortification, in order to avert the calamities with | 
which they are threatened. When a child is born with 4 
any deformity, they will not, if they can poſſibly avoid _ 

it, bring it to be baptized, and it is with difficulty the 
e Arriaga Extirpae. de ia 
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